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Qlofes of Recent Erposifion. 


HERE never was a time when the theologian was 
For the 
an in the street became the man in the trenches. 
he theologian got into touch with him. He was 
ateful to him. 


» ready to meet the man in the street. 


In some ways he greatly admired 
m. He found himself yearning over him in the 
sry way in which God yearns over a sinner. He 
as willing, like the Apostle Paul, to become all 
ings to every one of these men if by any means 
> might save some. 


Now the difficulty which stands in the way of 
ll understanding between them is the miraculous. 
he man in the street has his own experience. In 
at experience miracles do not occur. He has 
srhaps obtained a little knowledge of science. In 
e light of scientific knowledge they cannot occur. 
e has no difficulty with Christ. And if he would 


sociate the miracles which Christ did with the. 


hrist who did them, his difficulty might depart. 
ut he takes them apart from Christ. He takes 
em one by one. He cannot see how it is 
yssible for any man to walk on the water or to 
He does not believe that 
ly man can rise again from the dead. It is the 
iracles that stand in the way. And the theo- 
gian’s great desire to-day is to meet the man in 
e street with a credible account of the New 
estament miracles. 
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rn water into wine. 


The late Mr. C. E. Rout was a theologian. He 
was a friend of Dr. W. J. SPARRow Simpson, who 
wrote a book on the Resurrection of our Lord, 
and he criticised that book. He criticised it, we 
may believe, because it did not meet the difficulty 
of the man in the street. Then he wrote a book 
himself. He saw that the Resurrection was the 
key of the situation. 
from the dead and you will believe that He walked 
on the water of the Sea of Galilee. Mr. Rott 
wrote a book to show that Jesus had so peculiar a 
body that He might easily be believed to have 
risen from the dead. He died before the book 
was sent to press. But his friend, Dr. SPARROW 
Simpson, has seen it published. The title of it is 
The Spiritual Body (S.P.C.K. ; 6s. net). 


Believe that Jesus rose again 


To every human being, says Mr. Rott, there 
One is the body in 
which we now live and move and have our being. 


are three possible bodies. 


Another is the body which we shall possess during 
the Intermediate State—the time between our own 
death and the General Resurrection. The third 
is the body in which we shall rise at the Resurrec- 
tion and enjoy the heavenly life for ever. If you 
wish to distinguish these three bodies by names 
you might call the first the physical, the second 


the psychical, and the third the spiritual body. 


Mr. Rott believed that this is the teaching of 


noe 
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St. Paul. He believed that it is the teaching of 
our Lord. He believed that both our Lord and 
St. Paul taught that the one body passes imper- 
ceptibly into the other, so that a man is weaving 
the second or third body, unseen by others and 
even unknown to himself, whilst he is still in the 
And the 
weaving will be the more active and effective 


possession of the first or second body. 


according to the character of the man. 


If a man is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish,’ there will 
be little progress made in his psychical body while 
on earth. If he is spiritually-minded, the psychical 
body will actually make known its existence in 
moments of great elevation, as it did to St. Paul 
that day he was carried up to the third heavens 
and knew not whether he was in the physical 
body or out of it. 1 
minded as was the Lord Jesus Christ, he will not 
have to wait for death to enjoy the possession of 
And when death comes the 
Three days 


If a man is as spiritually- 


the psychical body. 
physical body will simply pass away. 
will suffice for its passage. And the man will rise 
into the intermediate life clothed in the psychical 
body. 

Thus Christ rose from the dead. Thus it was 
that He could not be holden of death. Death 
had no more dominion over Him. For death is 
the death of the physical body, and for Him the 
physical body was ready to pass into the psychical. 
It is true He appeared to His disciples after His 
resurrection in a visible body. Mr. Rott explains 
that its visibility was an accommodation to their 
want of faith. At one time the body seemed to 
be more physical, at another less. Sometimes He 
took food; at other times He passed in and out 
through closed doors. 
modation. 


It was a matter of accom- 
They had all—every one according to 
his individuality—to be convinced of the-fact of 
His resurrection. 


But during those forty days which elapsed 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension, He 
was living not in the physical, but in the psychical 


body. Those forty days were His ‘Intermediate 
State.’ With the Ascension, He left the psychical | 
body also behind, and entered into possession of ~ 
the spiritual body—that body in which we shall 
see Him face to face, what time we are to be — 
changed into the same image from glory to glory. 


But what became of the physical body? Is not © 
the present body made of matter, and is not | 
matter indestructible? Mr. Rott replies that our 
science is obsolete. The most recent science has © 
exploded all the old theories of the indestructibility 
of matter. Matter is simply energy. When the — 
physical body of Christ passed into the psychical, — 
the energy which formed the one body passed into © 
the other body and no residuum of ‘matter’ was | 
left in the tomb. 3 


Just before our Lord’s ascension, as St. John | 
tells us, He breathed on His disciples, and said } 
‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ Why did He © 
breathe on them? ~The act was unusual. When 4 
He gave forth power in the days of His flesh, it — 
was by means of the sense of touch. He touched © 
The suffering woman touched the hem | 
of His garment. 


the leper. 


Nor has the act been repeated. When the 
Bishop or the Presbytery would confer power or — 
authority, it is the laying on of hands that is the 
act resorted to. Why did Jesus breathe on His 
disciples ? 


Se | 
Mr. C. E. Rott, in the book just noticed, sees | 
significance in the breathing. ‘As we read the 
passage,’ he says, ‘can we not feel that this — 
breathing was no act of ordinary breathing? If i 
we try to realize the scene, there is perhaps some- } 
thing grotesque in the suggestion that our Lord in | 
the ordinary sense breathed upon His disciples. : 
Surely that which the Evangelist is trying to ; 
express but cannot, because all human words fail p 
him, was a spiritual process by which a spiritual | 
influence like the Pentecostal wind streamed forth — 


from the Saviour’s lips and touched that little band 
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nd sank into their hearts and bathed them in 
inutterable bliss and sweetness. The sheer 
irotesqueness of the incident, if the words are 
faken to mean what they wouid ordinarily mean 
our earthly life, a grotesqueness so out of 
eeping with the austere and gracious majesty of 
fe events in which the passage is embedded, makes 
nis spiritual interpretation of them seem almost 
Inevitable. Moreover, the fact that there were 
everal present points in the same direction. Our 
ord might, of course, be conceived of as breath- 
% on each one separately and then pronouncing 
is words to all of them together; but the account 
nen to suggest that He not only addressed them 
sat breathed on them all together. And _ this 
“ould be almost an impossibility if it were an act 
ike physical breathing.’ 


| What was it, then? It was an act, and an 
sppropriate act, of the Son of God now ready for 
Tis Ascension. It was the first act of the Spiritual 
body. It was a spiritual breathing. ‘Just as He 
jouched the sick with the hands of His physical 
body to convey the gift of physical health, so He 
breathed on them in His Risen Body to convey 
ihe Holy Spirit. Thus the Holy Spirit was actually 
m some manner radiating from the breath He 
preathed. He breathed the power forth to show 
hat it came from the depths of His own being. 
[he breath of life is an apt symbol of the Spirit, 
s the very etymology of the word “spirit” shows. 
And thus the very act of giving the Spirit by this 
neans was a claim to be the Source and Origin of 
ll the Church’s spiritual life.’ 


In Zhe Galilean (James Clarke; 5s. net) the 
Rey. Nathaniel Mickitem, M.A., Tutor and 
‘haplain of Mansfield College, Oxford, makes an 
nergetic effort to commend the Christianity of 
he New Testament to the modern mind. The 
nodern mind is an after-the-War mind. It is also 
ne mind of a young man. It demands reality 
nd reasons. Mr. MicKLEeM endeavours to furnish 


oth. 


Can he secure reality in Prayer? Can he give 
good reasons why an after-the-War young man 
should pray? Can he persuade him to pray for 
others? Mr. MICKLEM is not without a sense of 
his difficulties, but he is thoroughly practical and 
thoroughly modern even in what he has to say of 
intercessory prayer. 


He sets down two preliminary cautions. First, 
Prayer is not a dodge. Simon Magus thought it 
was. There was a secret in it. Put him up to 
the trick of it and he will work miracles by prayer, 
as any one. But there is no trick init. It is the 
response of love to love—the love of God to a man 
who loves his brother. 


Next, Prayer isnot acompulsion. If the person 
who prays is free to pray, the person prayed for 
must be free to enjoy the benefit of the prayer. 
Much as God desires to do us good, He forces no 
good thing upon us, not even in answer to other 
good men’s prayers for us. It is very clear to 
Mr. MickieM that if one man is to benefit by 
another man’s prayers there must be some sort of 
correspondence between them. Both must be 


willing in the day of God’s power. 


He gives an instance. ‘If,’ he says, ‘by prayer 
I can compel so-and-so to give money to the poor, 
there is no kindness in his doing so; I have not 
awakened his insight nor enabled him to do what 
is right because he himself sees it to be right; I 


have used a kind of violence with him.’ 


How then is intercessory prayer effectual? Mr. 
MICKLEM’s answer is that it creates an atmosphere. 
‘There are certain people who as soon as they 
come into the room bring with them, as we say, 
such an “atmosphere ” as that all that is best in us 
is fortified and strengthened, and in their presence 
it is comparatively easy for us to do what we know 
to be right. If they could compel us, there would 
be no value in their presence, but ¢hey enable ws to 
do the right. Now when we pray for someone 
absent, I conceive that in effect we go and stand 


Soe 
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by them; we cannot compel them, but we can 
help to create an atmosphere for them in which it 
If we 
pray for a sick friend, we stand by him and help 


is easier for them to do that which is right. 
him to overcome if it be possible. If we pray for 
a tempted friend, we stand by him and help him 
to fight his own battle and to overcome.’ 


It is strange that our Lord’s temptations are so 
There seems to be a 
They 
The scenery 


rarely taken into the pulpit. 
feeling that they are His and His alone. 
belong to the history of His life. 
also is peculiar to Palestine—the wilderness with 
its wild beasts, the unnamed high mountain 
whence all the kingdoms of the world could be 
seen, the wing of the Temple in Jerusalem. And 
as the scenery is peculiar to Palestine, so the 
experiences (if they were experiences) are supposed 
to be peculiar to Christ. 


Is that so? It cannot be so, else had they not 
been recorded. If there were experiences of 
Christ which it is impossible for us to suffer or 
enjoy we may be sure that their tale was never 
told. The story of the Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness, as we call it, came from Jesus Himself. 
What purpose could He have in telling it if it was 


an experience in which we could have no share? 


We are distinctly told that He was tempted in 
all points like as we are. But even with that text 
to work upon, and with what Henry Drummond 
called the subject of most consequence in human 
life to preach about, how rarely does the preacher 
use the temptations of our Lord to show what 
temptation is; how rarely does he enable us to 
see that they cover the whole range of our experi- 
ence; how rarely does he draw the victorious con- 
clusion that just because He was tempted in all 
points like as we are, it is possible for us to count 
it all joy when we fall into divers temptations. 


Is the order of the temptations of any account? 
Is it of any consequence whether we adopt St. 
Matthew’s order or St. Luke’s? The Rev. W. J. 


FoxeEtt, M.A., who has made an able and thorough 
study of Zhe Temptation of Jesus (S.P.C.K.; 
6s. 6d. net), does not seem to think so. For he 
shows that the more likely order is St. Luke’s, and 
then proceeds to follow St. Matthew. 


The more likely order is St. Luke’s. It is not 
the more popular order. For we read the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew first and become familiar 
with his way of tellingthe story. There is just one 
argument in favour of the order in St. Matthew, 
It is the 


argument that the most impressive of the three 


and Mr. FoxELt gives it all its value. 


scenes is that on the top of the high mountain 
where Jesus was shown all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them in a moment of time. — 
It is impressive, but it is not an argument in 
favour of that order. For it is easy enough to 
understand why one of the evangelists should have 
arranged the three temptations in an ascending 
order of impressiveness, and St. Matthew is fond 
of such artistic arrangements ; it is not so easy to 
understand why another evangelist should change 
the order and spoil the climax. 


In favour of St. Luke’s order is St. Luke him- 
self. He was a historian. He took pains ‘to set 
forth tm order a declaration of those things which 
are most surely believed among us.’ It is there- 
fore open to any preacher to follow the order of 
the temptations as he finds them in the third 
Gospel—the wilderness, the high mountain, the 
pinnacle of the Temple—if he finds that there are 
good reasons for doing so. 


And there are good reasons. One thing we 
may be sure of—the order is not accidental. 
Clearly enough the three temptations are meant to 
cover the whole range of human temptation, and 
in all human temptations there is an ascending 
order of importance. 


ness. 


It is not outward impressive- — 
It is inward assault. Now if we divide a 
man’s avenues of temptation into three classes we 
shall see that they assail the bodily appetites first, 
next the desires of the mind (or soul), and last of — 
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all the aspirations of the spirit. In other and 
clearer words they are first physical, next social, 
then spiritual. In the clearest and best words of 
all, they are first temptations within a man’s own 
individual self, next temptations in his intercourse 
with others, last of all temptations in respect of his 
attitude to God. 

And that is the order of the temptations in St. 
Luke. In the Wilderness Jesus was tempted to 
make use of His peculiar gifts—gifts given for a 
special purpose—in the satisfaction of His hunger. 
The word of the devil is the proverbial wisdom of 
the world. Think first of yourself. Charity begins 
at home. Jesus answered pregnantly that a man’s 
first thought must be the will of God. The will 
of God covers the needs of the body, but they do 
not come first—‘all these things shall be added 
unto you.’ ‘Jesus answered him, saying, It is 
written, that man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word of God.’ 


Let us not think that the temptation to the body 
is simply the temptation to indulgence. Indulg- 
ence, whether in eating or in drinking or of any 
other appetite, pays its own penalty at once, and 
with ever-increasing heaviness. The temptation 
is to claim for the individual life its rights without 
consideration of the rights of others, or of the 
purpose of God. 

When Jesus had fasted for forty days it was no 
question of indulgence to ask Him to eat. But 
there was a higher claim just then, and the higher 
must always precede. It was the claim of the 
will of God, as He saw it. When the soldier is 
in the trenches, short of food or of water, it is no 
concession to his bodily appetites to invite him to 
eat and drink. But he can eat and drink only by 
leaving the trenches and becoming faithless to duty. 


Next comes the temptation to the mind. Now 
it is not necessary to say that the mind is greater 
than the body. Each has its place. The mind 
must not claim attention regardless of the body, 


nor the body regardless of the mind. If the 
athlete’s ‘ fitness’ is obtained at the expense of the 
cultivation of his mind it costs too much; if the 
culture of the mind is obtained with the loss of 
bodily health it costs too much. 


Again, the temptation to the mind is not the 
temptation to indulgence. Here also indulgence 
—leaving undone the things that ought to be done, 
or doing the things that ought not to be done, 
whether it is due to moral weakness, the tyranny of 
habit, sheer indolence, or momentary rebellion— 
receives its own inevitable reward, and we know it. 
The temptation to the mind, before which rise the 
ideals of beauty, truth, and goodness, is more 
exquisite than that. 


It is the temptation to desire to do good with- 
out paying its price. The devil invited Jesus to 
a high mountain, showed Him all the kingdoms of 
the world, and offered to let Him have them. 
The devil knew that He desired to have them, 
though he may not have known how ardently. He 
had come to make them His own, in order that 
He might make them God’s. But He must pay 


the price. And the price is Calvary. 


For this is in accordance with the will of God 
and the constitution of the Universe. We are 
ambitious. We have gifts, gifts given us by God, 
gifts of influence, leadership. We wish to use 
them in God’s service. We would do good with 
them. But no good can be done in God’s uni- 
verse without sympathy. And sympathy is never 
anything else than ‘suffering along with.’ 


“Is there any right-minded man or woman in 
this land who does not desire a diminution of the 
evils due to alcoholic drinking? How are they to 
be diminished? There are two ways—but both 
involve sacrifice. One way is to deny oneself the 
use of alcohol by way of example. It is the 
easier way. The Apostle Paul recommends it. 
The question in his day was meat—not any kind 
of food, but food offered to idols. What did he 
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say. ‘If meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no meat while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend.’ 


The other way is to recover the drunkard. It 
is the harder way. For it is to ‘feel with,’ to 
‘suffer with,’ the drunkard’s wife and children ; it 
is to suffer with the drunkard himself. That is 
done by removing his temptations, and especially 
by the patient labour of rescue. And ‘the Salva- 
tion Army lass,’ throwing her arms’ around the 
woman who has become degraded into a drunken 
sot, and kissing her swollen discoloured lips, is 
doing more to overcome the temptation to the 
mind (the ‘social soul,’ men call it now) than the 
millionaire with the best use he can make of his 
money. | 

The temptation that assails the spirit is in the 
way of experiment. And here let us notice that 
the three temptations of Jesus, being the three 
temptations of man, are the three temptations of 
Eve. What are the words? ‘And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat’ (Gn 3°). ‘Good for food’: 
‘command this stone that it become bread’; 
‘pleasant to the eyes’: ‘he shewed him all the 
kingdoms of the world’; ‘and a tree to be desired 
to make one wise’: ‘cast thyself down from 
hence ’—the parallel is so perfect that it is scarcely 
possible to suppose it accidental. What more 
likely than that Jesus threw His narrative into a 
form which was already familiar and which covered 


all the range of possible temptation ? 
P 


The temptation that assails the spirit is in the 
way of experiment. For in the Eden of every 
man’s life there is a tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, and he is forbidden to eat of the fruit of 
it. It is a tree to be desired to make one wise, but 
that wisdom is beyond the will of God for us. 
They will tell us that we are bound to know evil 


sooner or later inany case. So weare. But what 


do they mean by ‘bound’? If they mean by the 
laws of the Universe or the will of God, they are 
wrong. The only compulsion is the failure of the 
will to respond to the call of God. That is evil, 
and the knowledge of it, and that only. We are 
not bound to take and eat of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. And if its fruit is beyond the limits of 
God’s purpose for us, or if it trespasses on the 
rights of others, to take of the fruit and eat is to 
fall before temptation. 


It is a matter of experiment, of experiment with 
God. Now experimenting with God is not always 
wrong. Without the dash of adventure that is in 
it there is no, true faith, and without faith there is 
no true fellowship. But the venture of faith is 
never in the direction of breaking the command- 
ments, always is it in the way of observing them. 
The venture that is made for the satisfaction of 
curiosity—as when the young lad takes strong drink 
in order to know how it feels to be drunk ; or for 
the unfettered enjoyment of existence, as when the 
young girl determines at all costs to see life—is 
experimenting with God in the way that the devil 
invited Jesus to experiment when he told Him to 
cast Himself down from the wing of the Temple. 


Ah, you will be no thief nor take 
The false coin for the true, 
Nor let a single soiled caress 
Be passed between us two. 


And yet you know how sweet ’twould be - 
To take what you might take; 

But you do hold yourself in love 
And honour for my sake. 


As you have willed, so let it be, 
My dear—and yet, more dear 

Is all your true withholding than 
If you had held me near. 


It is simply the setting of our own will against 
the will of God. The will of God may seem to 
work along a narrow groove, it may seem to be 


q 
; 
| 
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_ slow and even ineffectual in its working, but if it is 
the will of God there is nothing for us but to wait 
| upon it. 


To hasten its working, to turn it into a 


_ new channel, to widen its scope, is certain to end 
in disaster. And when the disaster falls it is poor 
_ consolation to remember that we thought we were 
_ doing it for the best. They say that Judas Iscariot 


—— p> 


was guilty of nothing worse than a desire to make 
Jesus reveal Himself. He would put Him in a 
corner, where He would be compelled to declare 
His Messiahship and accept His crown. It was 
But it ended on 
Calvary for Jesus, and on Aceldama, the Field of 
Blood, for Judas. 


an interesting experiment. 


Belief in God and ite Rational Basis. 


By THE REVEREND J. Dick FiEminc, D.D., Proressor or THEOLOGY, WINNIPEG. 


SINCE the time of Immanuel Kant it has been 
customary, for theologians and philosophers alike, 
to concede that the existence of God is not a 
matter of reason, but only of faith. The critical 
philosophy of Kant was directed to prove, on the 
one hand, that since the categories we employ in our 


. thinking have validity only in the field of the em- 


pirical consciousness, we can only conceive, without 
being able to comprehend or verify, the Absolute 
realities ; and on the other hand, that the Absolute 
reality from which our theoretical reason is thus 
debarred is made known to us by the Practical or 
moral reason. In other words, theoretic know- 
ledge concerns itself with the realm of nature, 
the things of sense-experience ; the realm of ends, 
which is the Absolute reality, is shut out from 
science proper, and must be relegated to moral 
faith, We know only phenomena, the things of 
space and time; the ultimates of existence are 
only matters of moral persuasion. Hence phil- 
osophy must limit itself to a criticism of the cate- 
gories and forms of our knowledge; while those 
absolute realities, with which Ontology formerly 
dealt, have their true place in the moral sphere, 
as ethical postulates of the practical life. 

In varying language and under somewhat modi- 
fied forms, this distinction has largely prevailed 
in the thought of the nineteenth century. It 
reappears, in its Kantian form, in Hamilton and 
Mansel; in Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of phe- 
nomenalism, which relegates religious faith to the 
realm of the Unknowable; and in the Ritschlian 
and other theologies which are based on Kant, 
and maintain that our beliefs in the supersensible 
rest on Value-judgments. It reappears in a more 
directly empirical form in the activism of Eucken, 


in Bergson’s exaltation of intuition and instinct 
above the theoretic intelligence, and even in 
modern Pragmatism. In the last form, however, 
it threatens to abolish the theoretic side of know- 
ledge altogether ; for the pragmatist proclaims that 
all truth has its value ultimately in its practical 
application, and that the test of truth is its working 
value. 

This agnostic, or anti-intellectualist, attitude of 
mind seems to be in a fair way of working out its 
own salvation. The original doctrine here was 
that knowledge properly so called is confined to 
phenomenal experience and has a higher degree 
of rationality within these limits than the faith 
which carries us beyond phenomena. But the 
advancing anti-intellectualism of our time is _be- 
ginning to criticise this distinction, and to recog- 
nize that if the knowledge of things seen is only 
phenomenal and partial, it has no valid claim to 
be exalted above the other factor—call it faith, 
intuition, or moral will—which brings us into living 
touch with reality. Very few adhere to the extreme 
view of Spencer that the non-phenomenal is ab- 
solutely unthinkable. It is widely recognized that 
the conclusions of faith are quite capable of being 
intelligently stated, and the reasons for these con- 
clusions intelligently given. But if they thus yield 
us deeper insight into reality than that which the 
scientific intellect gives, why should we refuse | 
them the title of knowledge? Why not allow 
that they belong to a higher kind of reason, which 
deals with things beyond sense by methods that 
are proper to them? No one, of course, would 
deny that we have many practical beliefs and in- 
tuitions which we have never rationalized ; that is 
true not only of our faith but also of all our 
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ordinary ‘knowledge.’ But we cannot make a 
single statement in any realm of thought which 
we do not implicitly declare to be reasonable and 
justifiable. Is not all science—including phil- 
osophy — the endeavour to verify, deepen, and 
enlarge this elementary knowledge or faith of the 
ordinary mind? 

Further, it is a mistake to suppose, as the critics 
of rational metaphysics do, that science and meta- 
physics are distinguished by the fact that the one 
keeps within the limits of experience, while the 
other attempts to go beyond these limits. The 
very first step in science is a step beyond the 
visible to the invisible nexus of things. On the 
other hand, while metaphysics; dealing with the 
whole of experience, inevitably passes beyond the 
sense-world to its deeper meanings and implica- 
tions, it does not repudiate its starting-point in 
experience. If metaphysics finds the ultimate 
truth to lie in the unseen and eternal, wherein is 
it more venturesome than the science which, 
starting from only a part of experience, finds the 
ultimate reality in ions or electrons? 

Coming more directly to the question before us 
—the reality of God—we find that the rational 
grounds for a belief in God’s existence have 
assumed in the main these four forms: the Causal 


argument, from the contingency and change mani-. 


fest in the world to unchanging necessary Being ; 
the Design argument, from the order of the world 
and its conformity to ends, to the Infinite Mind ; 
the Ontological argument, from the very thought 
of God to His existence ; and the Moral argument, 
from the moral life of man to the moral Governor 
of the Universe. Here again the authority of 
Kant is invoked ; and it is the fashion to regard 
these old dogmatic props—the first three at least 
—as obsolete fallacies, annihilated by the critical 
philosophy. 

Are we to suppose, then, that reasons which 
appealed to Socrates and most of the master- 
minds in philosophy and theology up to the time 
of Kant, have been disproved and shorn of value 
by a few strokes of Kant’s critical pen? Kant 
himself knew better; and lest there be some who 
accept Kant’s authority without having opened his 
Critique of Pure Reason, \et us hear how Kant 
himself expresses his mind on these old arguments. 
‘The world around us opens before our view so 
magnificent a spectacle of order, variety, beauty, 
and conformity to ends, that whether we carry our 


observation into the infinity of space in the one | 
direction, or into its illimitable divisions on the 
other, whether we regard the world in its greatest : 
or in its least manifestations, even after we have ~ 
attained to the highest summit of knowledge : 
which our weak minds can reach, we find that 
language in the presence of wonders so inconceiv- 
able has lost its force, and number its power to 
reckon ; nay, even thought fails to conceive ade- 
quately, and our conception of the whole dissolves 
into an astonishment beyond the power of ex- 
pression—all the more eloquent that it is dumb. 
Everywhere around us we observe a chain of 
causes and effects, of means and end, of birth 
and death; and as nothing has entered of itself 
into the condition in which we find it, we are 
constantly referred to some other thing which 
itself suggests the same inquiry regarding its 
cause; and thus the universe must sink into the 
abyss of nothingness, unless we admit that, beside 
this infinite chain of contingencies, there exists 
something that is primal and self-subsistent — ° 
something which, as the cause of the phenomenal 
world, secures its continuance and preservation.’ 
Is this eloquent presentation of reasoning, in 
which Kant really combines the teleological argu- 
ment with that of causality, finally repudiated by 
the philosopher? In form and details, yes; but 
in substance, no! ‘This argument,’ he says, 
‘always deserves to be mentioned with respect. 
It is the oldest, the clearest, and that most in 
conformity with the common reason of humanity. 
. . . It would be utterly hopeless to attempt to 
rob this argument of the authority it has always 
enjoyed. The mind, unceasingly elevated by 
these considerations, which though empirical, are 
so remarkably powerful, and continually adding 
to their force, will not suffer itself to be depressed 
by the doubts suggested by subtle speculation ; 
it tears itself out of this state of uncertainty, the 
moment it casts a look upon the wondrous forms 
of nature and the majesty of the universe and 
rises from height to height, from condition to 
condition, till it has elevated itself to the supreme 
and unconditioned Author of all! So Kant 
speaks; and yet those who regard themselves as 
his followers proclaim that Kant has destroyed 
these arguments and robbed them of all value! 
What is true is that Kant could find no place 


1 Critique of Pure Reason, Dialectic Bk, 1. ch. ii. 
sec. 6. 
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for them in his system of philosophy, and rae. 


led, in spite of his recognition of their value, to 
deny that they were absolute demonstrations. 
The special difficulties raised by Kant were not 
new; what was new was his conténtion that 
the mind’s categories were only suited to grasp 
phenomena, and thus the understanding was trom 
its very constitution incompetent to deal with 
noumenal reality. But do the modern thinkers 
who invoke Kant’s authority accept his system— 
his abstract distinction between phenomena and 
noumena, between sense and understanding, be- 
tween a posterior: and a priori? We may safely 
say they do not. But if we set Kant’s system 
with its mechanical distinctions aside, the old 
proofs remain where they were—Kant himself 
not denying their force for the common reason. 

But, it will be said, some of the objections pre- 
sented by Kant remain, whether his entire system 
be accepted or not. Thus, we cannot logically 
deduce the infinite from the finite; we cannot 
speak of a ‘cause’ of the world seeing that 
causality is only applicable to the parts of the 
world to one another; we cannot conclude to 
necessary being from contingent being, or from 
the limited design in nature to the infinitude of 
wisdom. Such arguments against the proposed 
proofs of God’s existence were presented long 
before Kant’s time ; and they are more conclusive 
from the point of view of formal logic than from 
that of the real logic of thought. Neither science 
nor philosophy has bound itself by rules of formal 
demonstration; but both alike have insisted on 
advancing from particulars to the universal, and 
from the facts assumed to some principle which 
transcends and explains them. 

Coming to the objections themselves, we should 
probably be accused of quibbling with words if we 
argued that just as phenomenal reality implies 
noumenal reality, so the finite implies the infinite, 
and the changing or contingent implies the un- 
changing and necessary. The accusation would 
be just if the noumenal reality were, as the Kantian 
conceives it, a mere unrelated Absolute, and if the 
infinite had no relation to the finite. But if the 
phenomenal is the appearance of the noumenal, 
if the contingent is the changing appearance of 
the abiding, and the finite the veritable manifesta- 
tion, in partial form, of the infinite,—why, in 
reason’s name, should we not advance from one 
to the other? If it be still objected that we cannot, 


by any kind of logic, conclude from anything to 
the opposite of that thing, and that there are no 
terms more opposed than contingent and necessary, 
conditioned and unconditioned, finite and infinite, 
—we may reply that those who charge the idealist 
with ‘vicious intellectualism’ should beware of it 
themselves. Vicious intellectualism, as Professor 
James defines it, is ‘the treating of a name as 
excluding from the fact named what the name’s 
definition fails positively to include.’ Now, the 
things we call finite and infinite are opposed in 
respect of their magnitude, whether extensive or 
intensive ; but they may be otherwise one in in- 
numerable ways. In fact, absolute opposites are 
unthinkable. But if finite and infinite are related 
in manifold ways, the one being the dependent ex- 
istence, the other the ground-existence, why in the 
name of reason should we not argue from the one 
to the other? Nay, is the finite world absolutely 
finite? Can we conceive it otherwise than as 
resting on the bosom of infinitude ? 

But the Kantian theologian will again invoke 
his master in reference to the Ontological argu- 
ment. Kanthas shown, it is said, that the empirical 
arguments drawn from experience of the changing 
phenomenal world rest ultimately on the purely 
a priort Ontological proof. And this proof, which 
argues in various fantastic ways from the very idea 
of God to His reality, has been refuted a thousand 


“times before Kant; but Kant has finally extin- 


guished it by showing that the a prierism which 
argues from mere conception to real existence is 
a glaring “on seguitur. 

But before setting aside a type of reasoning 
that has appealed to the greatest minds from 
Augustine to Hegel and down to the present day, 
we may surely ask if there is not a substance of 
truth in it. Grant that it is illogical to argue 
directly from a psychological idea to the real ex- 
istence corresponding to it; grant that apart from 
experience all ‘pure’ reasoning is empty and void ; 
may it not still be true that our experience, when 
we analyse it, is found to contain the idea, and 
along with the idea, the reality of the Infinite 
Being, the Absolute Intelligence ? 

The general distrust with which the Ontological 
argument has been viewed is due to the very in- 
adequate form in which it has been stated. To 
say, with Anselm, that the idea of a Perfect Being 
involves reality, because a perfect being who did 
not exist would be inferior to one who did exist, 
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i.e. would not be perfect, is only a logical quibble. 
One might argue quite as logically that Satan, the 
vilest being, must needs exist, because if he did 
not exist he would be less vile than a monster 
that did exist, and so would not really be the vilest 
being. Much more reasonable is the special argu- 
ment put forward by Descartes in his Dzscourse of 
Method, that the real existence of the infinite and 
Perfect Being must be assumed, as being the only 
adequate explanation of the existence of the idea 
in ourselves. There is no principle more com- 
monly affirmed by the radical empiricist of to-day 
than that all our ideas, however complex, im- 
aginary, or distorted, run back to some root 
of reality. That is to say, the elements of which 
any idea is composed are constituted by some 
past experience which brings us into touch with 
the real. What, then, is the original experience 
which will explain the idea of the Infinite and 
Perfect? Whence has the idea come? Surely 
not from our sense-experience which yields only 
the finite and imperfect. It cannot be made up 
by addition or multiplication of finites; for no 
combination of finites brings us nearer to the 
infinite, nor any addition of imperfect things to 
the perfect. Nor’can the infinite be explained 
away as being a mere negation ; the word is negative 
of the finite, but the idea itself is no more nega- 
tive than that of the finite itself. Whence, then, 
comes the conception of the infinite and perfect, 
if not from the Infinite and Perfect Being Him- 
self? 

But the Ontological argument, as stated else- 
where by Descartes, and as interpreted by others, 
is much more than a mere causal argument from 
the idea in the mind to its origin in real existence. 
It is rather the argument that the reality of God 
is verified directly and immediately by the very 
idea of God; or, as Descartes says, the necessity 
of God’s existence imposes itself upon our thought, 
in the same way as the idea of a valley is neces- 
sary when we think of a mountain, or as, when 
we think of a triangle, the equivalence of its three 
angles to two right angles is rationally imposed 
upon us. Later idealism fills out this argument 
by pointing out that reality is rationality, and that 
all our judgments base themselves on this pre- 
supposition of rationality, that is, of the presence 
of universal mind. We may put the.same thing 
in simpler fashion by saying that the same pro- 
cess of thought which leads us to the conception 


of God as Infinite Mind leads us of necessity to 
assume His reality. When we reflect on our ex- 
perience as a whole, we cannot help arriving at 
the conception, which carries with it the reality, 
of the Infinite and Perfect Being. As our sense- 
experience leads us inevitably to the realization of 
the infinity of space and time, and our scientific 
study leads us on to the idea of Infinite power or 
energy; so our reflexion on the process and the 
validity of knowledge reveals to us the implicate 
of Absolute Truth or Infinite Mind; and our moral 
nature reveals the Infinitude of Goodness.! 

It is true that these lines of reasoning do not 
furnish a solution of all problems as to the Divine 
nature. They lead us to the conception of Infinite 
Being, Infinite Intelligence, Infinite Moral Will. 
But the modern mind will still inquire whether 
this Infinite Being possesses also Personality, and, 
again, whether God, if He is a personal being, 
can be identified with this Infinite Being at all. 
We can speak of infinite mind, and infinite energy 
or will; but is not personality a limiting anthropo- 
morphic conception? The theory of a ‘symbolic’ 
knowledge of God is widely accepted by modest 
philosophers who recognize the difficulty of com- 
bining the thought of infinite being with that of 
a progressive realization of truth, which human 
knowledge implies; or with the thought of imper- 
fectly realized ends, or with the thought of personal 
emotion and passion. Other thinkers again, who 
have little taste for metaphysics and prefer the 
idea of a Divine person to that of an abstract 
Infinite or Absolute Being, favour the conception 
of a personal ‘finite God’ as being more in line 
with the common understanding. Still others 
maintain that any doctrine of God as the Absolute 
Being is inconsistent with the freedom of finite 
beings, and declare that God must be finite, at 


1 The division made between @ priord and a posteriori 
arguments has only led to confusion. All argument takes 
its start in experience, and is verified by experience. In 
fact, the distinction has never been greatly favoured by 
philosophers ; but it has maintained itself in this connexion 
because it is commonly held that experience contains only 
what is finite. Were that true, the argument from experi- 
ence must appear as a somewhat venturesome leap into the 
dark ; and the ‘pure’ @ griord argument might commend 
itself as starting from the pure speculative realm, and 
entrenching itself in the infinite reality. In truth, however, 
the Ontological argument, when rightly understood, is the 
general summary of the other arguments; it is the expres- 
sion of that movement of the mind which insists on running 
out into the Infinite. 
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least in the sense that He has limited Himself, 
and even that He is eternally self-limiting.! 

But whatever difficulties remain unsolved in the 
doctrine of Infinite Personality, they are as a drop 
in the bucket when compared with those that meet 
us when we seriously accept such vagaries as are 
offered in its place. Infinite intelligence without 
a centre of personality is pure abstraction personi- 
fied. A ‘finite God’ implies that some other 
principle is needed for the ultimate explanation 
of things; and those who argue in favour of such 
a God seem to be scarcely able to persuade them- 
selves of His existence.?2 On the other hand, the 
conception of a God who has limited Himself 
from all eternity will strike the ordinary mind as 
a sheer contradiction in terms. 

Some of the difficulties which surround the 
conception of God as Infinite Personality, and 


} Ward, Realm of Ends, Lectures XI. and XX. 
2 McTaggart, Some Dogmas of Religion; and Mill, Essays 
on Religion. 


which have led to such impossible solutions, are 
due to an erroneous conception of the relation of 
the infinite to the finite. The general underlying 
assumption seems to be that the Infinite Being, 
conceived as the All-being, must sublate and 
destroy all finite self-reality and freedom. But 
while it is a serious problem so to present this 
relation as to allow room for the self-reality of the 
finite without resolving the Infinite into the abstract 
totality of being, the solution does not seem im- 
possible. Infinite space includes all finite spaces, 
both transcends them and is immanent in them. 
Infinite time or eternity transcends all finite times ; 
yet it is immanent in alltimes. So the Infinitude 
of the Divine Personality transcends all finite 
beings, all human personalities, and is nevertheless 
immanent in all. The double doctrine of the 
transcendence and immanence of the Infinite 
Personality is not a combination of two contra- 
dictory pictures ; it is essential to the very concep- 
tion of the infinite. 


Literature. 


LHE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 


THE Bampton Lectures for the year 1920 were 
delivered by the Rev. A. C. Headlam, D.D., who 
chose as his subject Zhe Doctrine, of the Church 
and Christian Reunion (Murray; 12s. net). It is 
the subject which is now occupying the attention 
and interest of Anglican theologians more than any 
other. But to Dr. Headlam it is not a study of 
yesterday or of to-day. He has given his life to it. 
Whatever interest Christ has had for him person- 
ally, professionally his chief interest and occupation 
has for thirty years or more been the doctrine 
of the Church. And Dr. Headlam is a High- 
churchman. 

What do we expect? We expect that the 
unique opportunity of the Bampton lectureship 
will be used by him to defend a ‘high’ theory of 
the Church, a theory fixed and settled in his mind 
long ago. And what do we find? All our ex- 
pectations vanish. Dr. Headlam determined, 
when appointed Bampton lecturer, that he would 
follow the historical method of study strictly, and 
state fearlessly the conclusions to which it led 


him. He knew what the historical method meant. 
He knew that to profess to follow it was one thing, 
to follow it another. He knew that Bishop Gore 
had professed to pursue the historica! method of 
study in his book on Zhe Church and the Ministry, 
but (he says in a footnote) ‘the reader ‘will notice 
throughout that the dogmatic presentation always 
precedes the history, and that the function of the 
latter is to prove rather than to instruct.’ 

What are the conclusions? One conclusion is 
that Episcopacy is not a form of Church govern- 
ment to be found in the New Testament. ‘There 
are no definite Biblical arguments in favour of it. 
The name we have, but its signification is different. 
Attempts. have been made to find arguments in 
favour of it, the position of James the Lord’s 
brother, the Angels of the Churches in the Revela- 
tion, the language of the Pastoral Epistles. A 
more careful exegesis will show us that these 
arguments are based upon  misinterpretation. 
There is no Biblical authority for Episcopacy.’ 
And Dr. Headlam is Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford, and Editor of the 
Church Quarterly Review. 
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What then? Then the question arises: Are we 
to be guided in our Church polity by the New 
Testament or by the subsequent practice of the 
Church? Whereupon Dr. Headlam proceeds to 
the investigation of the doctrine and practice of 
the early Church. And the result? The result is 
that ‘the ministry of the Apostolic days was in 
form wholly temporary. When we next have any 
full knowledge of its life we find that the Apostles, 
prophets, and evangelists are a memory of the 
past, the embryo Church Sanhedrin is swept away, 
the local churches are no longer governed by a 
body of presbyters, but by bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, and the bishop is the official minister of 
the whole Church.’ 


THE, POWER, OF PRAVEX. 


In May 1916 the Walker Trust of the University 
of St. Andrews issued a circular inviting essays on 
Prayer, and offering a prize of a hundred pounds 
for the best essay sent in, with the prospect of 
additional prizes ‘at their discretion.’ One 
thousand six hundred and sixty-seven essays were 
received. The prize was awarded to the Rev. 
Samuel McComb, D.D., Canon of the Cathedral 
of Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. Additional prizes 
were presented to William Loftus Hare, Director 
of Studies in Comparative Religion and Philosophy 
to the Theosophical Society, London; the Rev. 
Edward J. Hawkins, Minister of Southernhay 
Congregational Church, Exeter; the Rev. S. H. 
Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., Principal of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College, Manchester; and the 
late Rev. Alexander Forbes Phillips, St. Andrew’s 
Parish Church, Gorleston, Suffolk. A volume has 
now been published, containing the best essays 
(or most of them), and containing an introductory 
essay of extraordinary interest by Professor W. P. 
Paterson. Its title is Zhe Power of Prayer 
(Macmillan; 18s. net). It is a handsome volume, 
and well edited by Professor Paterson and Mr. 
David Russell. It contains a Bibliography of 
Prayer, by the Rev. W. C. Fraser, the best biblio- 
graphy of the subject we have seen. Mention 
should also be made of the Index—as nearly as 
possible what an index should be—the work of the 
Rev, Frederic Relton. 

The most outstanding characteristic of the 
volume of essays entitled Concerning Prayer, 
edited by Canon Streeter and published recently 


by Messrs. Macmillan, was the unanimity of the 
writers ; the most prominent feature of this volume 
is their variety. There is surely no aspect of 
prayer and no attitude to prayer which has missed 
an advocate or at least an expositor. 

Passing through the book one is arrested by an 
essay on Prayer from the Anthropological Point 
of View. Its author is Mr. Edward Lawrence. 
This aspect is not sufficiently studied. Mr. 
Lawrence surveys the phenomena of Prayer first 
among uncivilized races and then among peoples 
that are civilized. Even among the lowest races 
he finds petitions which cannot be denied the 
name of prayer. Their only fault is their selfish- 
ness—a fault which has prompted Sir James 
Frazer to remark irreverently that ‘if only wrestling 
in prayer could satisfy the wants of man, few 
people should be better provided with all the 
necessaries and comforts of life than the New 
Caledonians.’ 

But the importance of this particular essay lies 
in its recognition of a fact of much significance 
and hopefulness. It is the fact that although the 
outward observance of Religion is disregarded and 
its beliefs repudiated, yet interest in Religion as 
a study was never more general or more intense 
than at the present time. ‘If,’ says the essayist, 
‘it were necessary to indicate, by one fact more 
than another, how great this interest is, we might 
point to that valuable and monumental work, THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, now 
in course of publication, which deals with all the 
main factors of religious life and culture, with its 
mythology and its history, its superstitions and its 
ethics, its philosophy and psychology.’ 

How are we to account for it? Had we as 
preachers gone beyond our hearers’ power to 
follow us? Had we demanded belief for doctrines 
which they could not believe? Had we insisted 
upon a standard of conduct which they could not 
reach? And did they, in consequence and in dis- 
gust, turn from us altogether? Then came the 
war. And with the war came the necessity of 
finding God and duty. And they began again at 
the beginning. 


THE THEORY OF THE STATE. 


Messrs. Macmillan have issued a third edition 
of Professor Bernard Bosanquet’s book on Tye 
Philosophical Theory of the State (153. net). It 
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contains a new preface, in which Dr. Bosanquet 
says: ‘In the third edition several pages have been 
added to the Introduction, some footnotes have 
been inserted, dated 1919, and the Index has been 
enlarged. I avoid, so far as possible, re-writing 
the text. I think it fairer to the reader to give 
him the means of following the development of 
a writer’s thought together with its reasons.’ 

ow the book was first published in 1899, the 
second edition (little altered) in 1910, and even 
since the later date, much has happened in re- 
ference to the theory of the State. In especial the 
great European War has happened. And the 
theory of the State which Professor Bosanquet 
upholds is just the theory which has had so much 
to do with the war, or at least with its German 
justification. It is strange, therefore, that no 
reference is made to that fact in the new edition. 

The theory goes back in the main to Hegel. 
It represents the State as a super-individual, a 
superhuman quasi-divine personality. It is the 
central conception of the political philosophy of 
German ‘idealism.’ It is an instance of one of 
those philosophical ideas which claim to be the 
product of pure reason, yet in reality are adopted 
for the purpose of justifying and furthering some 
already existing interest or institution. In this 
case the institution in question was the Prussian 
State; and those, Hegel and the rest, who set up 
this doctrine, were servants of that State. They 
made of their doctrine an instrument for the 
suppression of individuality which greatly aided in 
producing the servile condition of the German 
people. Clearly it was to be expected that some 
justification of a theory with such palpable and 
pernicious effects should have been attempted in 
the new edition. All the more that Dr. Bosanquet 
is himself its chief representative in this country, 
and that, mainly through his advocacy, it has had 
a very great influence at Oxford. 

Some recent books are noticed in the new 
preface, but no mention is made of Professor 
L. T. Hobhouse’s Metaphysical Theory of the State, 
although (to quote the judgment of so good a 
scholar as Mr. McDougall) ‘in that volume Prof. 
Hobhouse has subjected the political philosophy 
of German “idealism,” and especially Dr. 
Bosanquet’s presentation of it, to a criticism 
which, as it seems to me, should suffice to 
expose the hollowness of its claims to all men 
for all time.’ 


JOHN ROBINSON. 


If the Tercentenary of the Sailing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers had produced nothing else it has pro- 
duced a really good biography of John Robinson, 
Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers (Williams & Norgate ; 
12s. 6d. net), Mr. Walter H. Burgess is an authority 
on Pilgrim history. He has himself done much 
research work and made some interesting dis- 
coveries. ‘Besides the identification of the early 
home and the parentage of John Robinson, these 
pages throw a little fresh light upon the South- 
worths and Carvers and others connected with the 
Pilgrim Father movement. Gervase Neville is 
identified, and the anonymous opponent of 
Robinson in one of his earliest controversies is 
named. The history of the obscure Church in the 
western parts of England is unfolded, and an 
attempt made to settle the vexed question of the 
identity of John Smith.’ It is a modest claim. 
There is much new matter in the book besides, 
some of it conjectural, but some of it reliable. 

The book is written by an enthusiast, for 
enthusiasts. The uninstructed may be somewhat 
wearied now and then with names and dates. But 
he would be ill-instructed indeed, and impatient, 
who did not find the personality of the Pilgrims’ 
Pastor enough to hold his interest to the end. 
How modern he is! All the world has heard of 
his saying about further light yet to break forth out 
of the Word. The saying occurs in a report by 
Edward Winslow of Robinson’s farewell sermon to 
the Pilgrims as they left Leyden. The whole 
report is worth quoting, but the first two or three 
paragraphs will be enough to show the modern, 
that is to say the prophetic, spirit of the man. 

‘Amongst other wholesome instructions and 
exhortations he used these expressions, or to the 
same purpose— 

“ We were now ere long to part asunder; and 
the Lord knoweth whether ever he should live to 
see our faces again. But whether the Lord had 
appointed it or not, he charged us, before God 
and his blessed angels, to follow him no further 
than he followed Christ: and if God should reveal 
anything to us by any other instrument of his, 
to be as ready to receive it, as ever we were to re- 
ceive any truth by his Ministry. For he was very 
confident the Lord had more truth and light yet to 
break forth out of his holy Word. 

‘He took occasion also miserably to bewail the 
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state and condition of the Reformed Churches, 
who were come to a period in religion ; and would 
go no further than the Instruments of their Re- 
formation. As, for example, the Lutherans: they 
could not be drawn to go beyond what Luther 
saw, for whatever part of God’s will he had 
further imparted and revealed to Calvin, they will 
rather die than embrace it. ‘And so also,’ saith 
he, ‘you see the Calvinists. They stick where he 
left them, a misery much to be lamented. 

“*For though they were precious shining lights 
in their Times, yet God had not revealed His 
whole will to them; and were they now living,’ 
saith he, ‘they would be as ready and willing to 
embrace further light, as that they had received.’””’ 


THE GROUP MIND, 


The new series of books entitled ‘The 
Cambridge Psychological Library,’ which is under 
the editorship of Professor G. Dawes Hicks, and 
of which the first volume was Professor James 
Ward’s Psychological Principles, has now been 
enriched with a volume on Zhe Group Mind, by 
William McDougall, F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College and Wilde Reader in Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford (Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press; 21s. net). Mr. 
McDougall is the author of many works in 
Psychology. He has also done some work in the 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 

The new volume is the successor to his 
Introduction to Social Psychology. Of that book 
it was said: ‘Mr. McDougall, while giving a full 
account of the genesis of instincts that act in 
society, hardly shows how they issue into society. 
He seems to do a great deal of packing in 
preparation for a journey on which he never starts.’ 
On which the author remarks: ‘The last sentence 
exactly describes the book.’ ‘The journey which 
he then prepared for he now takes, 

He has had some trouble with the title. ‘I 
have chosen,’ he says, ‘the title, “The Group 
Mind,” after some hesitation in favour of the 
alternative, ‘Collective Psychology.” The latter 
has the advantage that it has already been used 
by several continental authors, more especially 
French and Italian psychologists. But the title I 
have chosen is, I think, more distinctively English 
in quality and denotes more clearly the topic that I 
desire to discuss,’ 


What, then, is the group mind? Does it differ 
from the mind of the individuals who compose it? 
It does; That is the theme of the book. ‘For 
the aggregate which is a society has, in virtue of its 
past history, positive qualities which it does not 
derive from the units which compose it at any one 
time; and in virtue of these qualities it acts upon 
its units in a manner very different from that in 
which the units as such interact with one another. 
Further, each unit, when it becomes a member of 
a group, displays properties or modes of reaction 
which it does not display, which remain latent or 
potential only, so long as it remains outside that 
group. It is possible, therefore, to discover these 
potentialities of the units only by studying them 
as elements in the life of the whole. That is to 
say, the aggregate which is a society has a certain 
individuality, is a true whole which in great 
measure determines the nature and the modes of 
activity of its parts; it is an organic whole. The 
society has a mental life which is not the mere 
sum of the mental lives of its units existing as 
independent units; and a complete knowledge of 
the units, if and in so far as they could be known 
as isolated units, would not enable us to deduce 
the nature of the life of the whole.’ 

Mr. McDougall examines and fully recognizes 
the mental and moral defects of the crowd and its 
degrading effects upon all those who are caught 
up in it and carried away by the contagion of its 
reckless spirit. He then goes on to show how 
organization of the group may, and generally 
does in large measure, counteract these degrading 
tendencies ; and how the better kinds of organiza- 
tion render group life the great ennobling influence 
by aid of which alone man rises a little above 
the animals and may even aspire to fellowship 
with the angels. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The 
first part contains the General Principles of 
Collective Psychology; the second brings these 
principles to bear upon the National Mind and 
Character; the third part shows how the National 
Mind and Character develops, or may develop, 
under the influence of these principles. 


SENECA. 


‘Seneca’s reputation has passed through many 
vicissitudes. He has been long neglected, and 
his character when discussed has been harshly 
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appreciated. Yet good wine cannot come from a 
tainted vessel; and if we judge his work by the 
use that has been made of it by famous poets and 
moralists, we must call it a noble heritage. 
Shakespeare and Milton have transmuted many of 
his thoughts into glorious poetry—Milton taking 
directly from him, Shakespeare in all probability 
by way of Florio’s Montaigne. From the 
first he has excited admiration and hostility in 
almost equal measure. He is perhaps the only 
pagan whom the early Christian writers—Tertullian, 
Augustine, Lactantius, and Jerome—regarded 
with all but unmixed approval. On the other 
hand, the pedantic Roman archaists of the 
Antonine period—Aulus Gellius and Fronto— 
detested him as the corrupter of taste and a 
dangerous innovator. It must always be re- 
membered that his was no abstract philosophy of 
the study. It was addressed by a former man of 
action to men living under a reign of terror, whose 
lives were in daily peril; and its object was to free 
them from anxiety and brace their minds to meet 
their fate with indifference and dignity. Con- 
sequently it is in dangerous times that he has 
found the greatest favour.’ 

With these words Mr. Francis Holland closes 
his biography of Sexeca (Longmans; tos. net). 
They are enough to make his attitude evident. 
He is not a panegyrist, but he is an admirer. He 
has to admit the authenticity of the shockingly 
fulsome ‘Consolation to Polybius,’ but he has 
excuses for its flattery even of a Claudius. Other- 
wise ‘Seneca was no flatterer; for the noble 
panegyric of the young Nero’s clemency, written 
before the emperor had forfeited all title to that 

virtue, and at a time when it was of high im- 
portance to the commonwealth to interest the 
vanity which was his ruling passion in the 
maintenance of his reputation in that regard, was 
not flattery.’ 

Again, Mr. Holland acquits Seneca of guilt in 
connexion with the murder of Agrippina, in spite 
of the letter which he wrote for Nero. ‘After the 
deed had been done, Seneca probably convinced 
himself that there was nothing better to do than to 
make the best of a: bad situation, and that if to 
desert his post, to abandon Burrhus, and to leave 
the Empire to the mercies of Nero would be an 
unpatriotic course, the only alternative was, not to 
condone the crime, but to deny that a crime had 
been committed. ‘“ What better proof can a man 


give of,devotion to virtue,” he wrote in one of his 
letters, “than a readiness to sacrifice reputation 
itself for conscience’ sake?” Yet when all is said, 
the letter to the Senate remains of all the recorded 
actions of Seneca the least defensible.’ 


NEGLECTED ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


In 1906 Mr. John Grant of Edinburgh issued an 
edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters, as edited by 
Peter Cunningham, in nine handsome illustrated 
volumes. It was a great opportunity for the 
twentieth century to own and read the whole 
correspondence of ‘the Prince of Letter Writers.’ 
But to own is one thing, to read another. ‘Nine 
large volumes are not easily compassed. And yet 
it is not enough to read a little, to dip into this 
volume and that. For Horace Walpole if he was 
a gossip—and they say that every letter worth 
reading has to be written by a gossip—was also a 
historian. ‘The history of England,’ says Leslie 
Stephen, ‘throughout a very large’ segment of the 
eighteenth century, is simply a synonym for the 
works of Horace Walpole.’ And so it is necessary 
to know the letters as a whole if we are to know 
the history of England and if we are to know 
Horace Walpole himself. 

The Rey. W. G. Robertson, B.D., Principal and 
Professor of English Literature in Gujarat College, 
Ahmadabad, has made this possible, and without 
demanding of us that we should read or even 
possess all Horace Walpole’s Letters. He himself 
has gone through the letters for us, most carefully, 
most capably, letter by letter, volume by volume, 
and has gathered their contents into one splendid 
essay. He has not missed the history and he has 
not missed the man. He has set the history of 
Walpole’s time as he saw it in the light of that 
history as we otherwise know it; he has corrected 
mistakes and criticised judgments; and above all 
he has pictured within the compass of a single 
literary essay the man, Horace Walpole, as he 
reveals himself in the immense and immortal mass 
of his correspondence. 

In doing this Principal Robertson has a definite 
object in view. He is a teacher, a teacher of 
English literature. There are certain portions of 
our literature which are neglected in schools and 
colleges and even by accomplished students, 
because of their magnitude or difficulty. We can 
learn about them in our manuals and cyclopzdias, 
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but that is not enough. We ought to know them. 
That is Professor Robertson’s object, and that 
object he has attained. Besides Horace Walpole’s 
letters, the volume, of which the title is /Veglected 
English Classics (Aberdeen: Wyllie; 6s.), contains 
four plays that were favourites with eighteenth 
century playgoers, namely, Otway’s ‘Venice Pre- 
served,’ Farquhar’s ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Addison’s 
‘Cato,’ and Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera’; together with 
two of Richardson’s novels, the longest two— 
‘Clarissa Harlowe’ and ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ 

The book is very readable, and it is likely to be 
read by those who are content with reading. But 
it is just as likely that it will be used by teachers of 
English Literature as a text-book. If any of the 
works which it contains and criticises should be 
set in examinations, it is the first book that the 
student should turn to. He will scarcely require 
to look into another. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


Dr. George McCall Theal continues his Azstory 
of South Africa. We has now carried the history 
of the country down to 1884, the two volumes 
last published covering the years 1873 to 1884 
(Allen & Unwin ; 8s. 6d. net each). 

It is a minute history, and, as we have assured 
ourselves by the reading of earlier volumes, it is 
a minutely accurate history. The men who made 
history in South Africa are all named, even the 
separate acts of the separate regiments of the 
British Army find record, and all without confusion 
of person, regiment, place, or date. Nor is Dr. 
Theal a partisan. It is true that in the account 
of the Zulu War, for example, he takes the view 
decidedly that the power of Ketshwayo (his own 
spelling) had to be broken, and that it was 
impossible to be nice in the choice of means by 
which to break it. But he is far from favouring 
that form of patriotism which is altogether 
indifferent about the means if the end is 
gained. 

The disaster at Isandhlwana is well described. 
There is no rhetoric; there are few words of 
blame ; but the whole shameful scene is spread 
out before the reader with unfailing eloquence. 
At one point one sees the black host creep 
stealthily along, and can scarcely forbear to cry 
out, as if he could utter the warning word. 


From the Abingdon Press in New York there 
comes an efficient manual for teachers and parents 
entitled How to Teach Religion ($1.50). The 
author is Mr. George Herbert Betts, Professor 
of Religious Education in Northwestern University. 
It is dedicated ‘to those who have in their keeping 
the religious destiny of America—the two million 
teachers in our Church Schools.’ One thing is 
impressed upon the teacher at once—the supremacy 
of religion. Next comes the stern demand that 
the teacher should himself, and for himself, set 
religion first: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.’ Then follow the rules 
and methods—so easily learned then and so 
easily taught. There is a chapter on ‘ Religious 
Attitudes,’ of great worth, and giving the book 
worth, were there no other chapter in it. 


The second volume of ‘The Pilgrim’s Books,’ 
Messrs. Philip Allan’s new series, is a selection 
of passages from Zhe Zatler. It is called Zoasts, 
Rakes, and Cits (5s. net), and is further described 
as ‘Portraits of Maids, Men, and Matrons fashion- 
able and unfashionable “about town” in the 
eighteenth Century.’ The volume is made for the 
pocket. When it is in it the pocket will carry 
all that is now worth reading of the writing of 
Steele or Addison or any other in that short-lived 
but immortal periodical. 


‘We have got to make our people clearly under- 
stand that worship is not mere edification and 
certainly not a form of entertainment, but an 
ordinance whose whole soul and meaning is 
sacrificial.’ 

The English is not elegant, but the meaning is 
clear. That is the reason why the Rev. W. G. 
Peck has assisted in the formation of a Society 
of Free Catholicism, although he is a Methodist. 
Some time ago he told the story of the Society. 
Now he publishes a volume of essays bearing on 
the subject, with the title “vom Chaos-to Catholicism 
(Allen & Unwin; 8s. 6d. net). The essays (one 
is on G. K. Chesterton and another on R. H. 
Benson) are vigorously written, 

Why does Mr. Peck not become a Roman 
Catholic? His answer is: ‘We do not recognize 
any inspiration or. spiritual confidence in her 
absolutist methods of government and order. And 
if she persists in these methods, she will prove 
herself finally as much a curse as a blessing,’ 
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Why does he not become an Anglican? His 
answer is that ‘until the Church of England has 
expunged the slur and stigma of the Elizabethan 
Settlement, her influence in Christendom will 
always lack some elements of spiritual power.’ 


Another of the accomplished lives lost in the 
war finds record in the volume entitled Arthur 
Innes Adam (Bowes & Bowes; tos. 6d. net), 
Arthur Innes Adam was the second son of the 
late Professor James Adam, the great Cambridge 
Platonist (we use the word in its scholarly not its 
theological meaning). The biography has been 
written by his mother, Mrs. Adela Marion Adam— 
scholar and Platonist also. It is written with 
perfect candour and in perfect taste. The idea 
of taste does not even enter. Nor does the 
thought of concealment. This lad (he fell in 
September 1916, at the age of 22) was above 
reproach, easily taking all the highest honours 
and easily exhibiting all the highest virtues. 
There is, curiously, no thought of precocity 
attached to him, though he did things as a child 
in the learning of languages which recall the 
miracie of John Stuart Mill. He was too full of 
life, too comprehensive of interests, to be counted 
precocious. And he was too generously modest. 
It may be impossible to point to a single thrilling 
incident in the whole book, but the book itself is 
enough. It is good to know that sucha lad lived ; 
it is good to believe that when he had fulfilled his 
few days he went to the higher service for which 
his life here was manifestly preparation. 


At the University of London Press there is 
published a volume of King’s College Lectures on 
Immortality (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). The 
volume is edited by the Rev. W. R. Matthews, 
M.A., B.D., Dean of King’s College, London. 
The lecturers are Dr. J. F. Bethune-Baker, 
Prebendary A. Caldecott, Dean Rashdall, Professor 
William Brown, and Dr. H. Maurice Relton. The 
most valuable contribution to a subject on which 
it is now extremely difficult to say anything valu- 
able that has not already been said seems to be 
made where it is least expected—on ‘the Christian 
Contribution to the Conception of Eternal Life.’ 
This essay is written by Dr. Relton. We do need 
clearer exposition of that phrase ‘eternal life.’ 
We need a surer estimate of its importance for 
daily living. We need stronger emphasis laid 
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upon its place in the thought of the Lord and His 
Apostles. Dr, Relton has done all these things 
for us. 


In Realities and Reconstruction (Lindsey Press ; 
3s. 6d. net), the Rev. R. Travers Herford, B.A., 
makes a distinction between reform and renewal. 
He finds both methods advocated in the Bible— 
Reform by Isaiah (‘Prepare ye in the wilderness 
the way of the Lord’), Renewal by the writer of 
the Apocalypse (‘I saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God’). In the 
one passage there is to be a reformation of the 
earth by hard work; in the other there is to bea 
complete renewal, the gift of God. Mr. Herford 
believes in reform. By patient labour is the recon- 
struction of the present chaos to be brought about, 
not by the methods of revolt. 


Mr. H. Stanley Redgrove, B.Sc., F.C.S., has 
written a book on Bygone Beliefs (Rider; ros. 6d. 
net). The beliefs are mostly medieval ; they are all 
grotesque. And in grotesque beliefs Mr. Redgrove 
takes great delight. He hunts them up everywhere. 
He illustrates them whenever an illustration can 
be found, and the illustration is as grotesque as 
the belief. Thus he produces a book which is 
quite entertaining if one has an unoccupied hour 
or two, and may even be instructive. There is 
much mixture of subject—Pythagoras and his 
Philosophy, Superstitions concerning Birds, the 
Quest of the Philosopher’s Stone, the Cambridge 
Platonists—and that is only a selection. The 
mixture is in the writing as well as in the subject. 
On one page Mr. Redgrove bids us ‘beware of 
the exaggerations into which certain schools of 
thought have fallen in their estimates of the powers 
of the imagination. These exaggerations are 
particularly marked in the views which are held 
by many nowadays with regard to ‘‘faith-healing,” 
although the “Christian Scientists” get out of the 
difficulty—at least to their own satisfaction—by 
ascribing their alleged cures to the Power of the 
Divine Mind, and not to the power of the 
individual mind.’ On another page he quotes 
from Dr. Haddon the story of ‘a young Congo 
negro which very strikingly shows the power of 
the imagination. The young negro, “being, on a 
journey,” lodged at a friend’s house; the latter 
got a wild hen for his breakfast, and the young 
man asked if it were a wild hen. His host 
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answered “No.” Then he fell on heartily, and 
afterwards proceeded on his journey. After four 
years these two met together again, and his old 
friend asked him “if he would eat a wild hen,” 
to which he answered that it was tabooed to him. 
Hereat the host began immediately to laugh, 
inquiring of him, ‘‘ What made him refuse it now, 
when he had eaten one at his table about four 
years ago?” At the hearing of this the negro 
immediately fell a-trembling, and suffered himself 
to be so far possessed with the effects of imagina- 
tion that he died in less than twenty-four hours 
after.’ 


In some Sunday schools a new method of 
teaching the Scripture lesson is being adopted. 
It is called the Dramatic Method. The pupils 
are encouraged to imagine the scene or incident, 
and to identify themselves with the persons in it. 
Is it one of the Parables? Is it the Parable of the 
Sower? Give the sower a name (Boaz); let each 
of the soils (good, rocky, weedy) be owned by a 
different farmer, and give each farmer a name 
(Joash, Esau, Reuben) ; introduce a friend of Jesus 
and an enemy (Nathan and Judah). Then let each 
child represent one of these characters, imagine 
the situation, create the language, and act the 
whole scene. 

The Rey. A. E. W. Sheard is a strong advocate 
of the method. In Living Parables (Skeffington ; 
5s. net) he gives many examples of how the 
Parables may be thus dramatized and acted: 


In the year 1819 the Secretaries of the Foreign 
Missionary Societies, with headquarters in London, 


formed themselves into an Association for mutual 
counsel and fellowship. In the month of October 
1919 was celebrated the Centenary of the Associa- 
tion. An account of the proceedings at the 
Centenary has been published under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. J. H. Ritson, D.D., and with the 
title Records of Missionary Secretaries (United 
Council for Missionary Education). The little 


-book is of much value as well as interest, for it 


contains four addresses: one on ‘The Men of the 
Past,’ by Dr. Eugene Stock ; one on ‘The Things 
they Talked about,’ by Dr. Ritson; one on ‘The 
Outlook in Co-operation,’ by Mr. J. H. Oldham ; 
and one on the Future, with the title ‘ Abounding 
in Hope,’ by the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has published a new edition 
of Lord Morley’s The Life of Richard Cobden 
(8s. 6d. net). The new edition is in one volume 
of nearly a thousand octavo pages. Its frontispiece 
is a fine portrait of Cobden. 

When was the book first published? The 
publishers say: ‘First edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo 
cloth, 32s., London: Chapman and Hall, 1879.’ 
But the preface here quoted, which seems to be 
to the first edition, is signed ‘September 29, 188r.’ 
It is interesting to observe the issue of the various 
editions. Taking the publishers’ statement we have 
1879, 1881 (two), 1882, 1883, no more till 1896; 
then one edition in 1902 and four in 1903 (the 
first keen year of the tariff reform controversy), one 
in 1905, and one in 1906. The Liberals came 
into power then, and the controversy ended. Is 
the new edition issued in the prospect of another 
controversy ? 


Che Pilarim Fatbers and (Be Orford Movement. 


By Hersert G. Woop, M.A., Director or StupIES AT WoopBROOKE 
SETTLEMENT, BIRMINGHAM. 


To associate the followers of John Robinson with 
the followers of John Henry Newman may seem as 
hopeful as the attempt to mix oil and water. The 
Pilgrim Fathers and the Tractarians are naturally 
supposed to be as distinct from one another in 
spirit as they are distant in time. And yet there 
are real points of affinity between the two move- 


ments. It is not an idle paradox to assert that the 


_ true significance of the Oxford Movement lies in 


its endorsement of positions taken up by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. It might cogently be argued that 
the enduring contribution of the later movement 
to the religious life of the English Church lies in 
its kinship with the earlier, and not in its renewed 
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insistence on the doctrine of Apostolic Succession 
and the necessity of sacramental grace. The 
theory of Apostolic Succession has proved very 
dubious in point of scholarship. Indeed, it is no 
longer contended that the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession, as Tractarians promulgated it, is the 
doctrine of the Church of the first three centuries. 
In their views of sacramental grace, it is not clear 
that the Tractarians made any appreciable advance 
on earlier theories. They did not render such 
cheories more intelligible or more profound, nor 
did they relieve them of the difficulties which they 
nave always presented. * 

On the other hand, the movement from the first 
asserted more or less explicitly the autonomy of 
the Church, an assertion which is now finding its 
first effective organic expression in the Enabling 
Act. The Free Churchman is attracted to the 
Oxford Movement in its early stages by its 
emphatic protest against Erastianism. It is hardly 
necessary to illustrate this, but it is characteristic 
that the keynote of Newman’s popular studies of 
the Church of the Fathers was the independence 
of the Church over against the State. He dwells 
on the picture of Ambrose resisting an Empress 
and rebuking an Emperor. The Church lives her 
own life and declines the dictation of the State. 
The very stress on Apostolic authority as con- 
stitutive of the ministry is due to the conviction 
that the Church can no longer rely, and ought no 
longer to rely, on social prestige and the patronage 
of the State. Now in all this, the Oxford Move- 
ment was unconsciously justifying the Puritans and 
the Separatists. That was the Puritan principle. 
The Church has her own genius, her own order. 
She will welcome the support and protection of 
the State if they are given without compromising 
her government and her worship. But if the 
Church is to be made subservient to the interests 
and policies of the State, she is placed in an 
intolerable un-Christian bondage. The Oxford 
Movement began in the revival of a Puritan 
principle and can only issue in the establishment 
of that principle, to wit, the securing of full self- 
determination to the Church of Christ in England. 

It is interesting to observe that Hurrell Froude 
at least was aware of this affinity. Among his 
memoirs there is this passage: ‘I have been 
reading a good deal lately about your friends the 
Puritans in Queen Elizabeth’s time: and really I 
like poor Penry very much. I think of writing An 


Apology for the Early Puritans, whose case I take to 
be this. The Church of England had relinquished 
its claim to be the jus divinum and considered 
ordination to emanate ultimately from the Queen. 
These poor fellows, ze. Penry & Co. (not Beza 
& Co., nor Knox & Co.), detested so abominable 
a notion, but what could they do? They had 
been bred up in a horror of trusting history in 
matters of religion, so they could look for a divine 
institution and a priesthood nowhere but in the 
Bible. Here, then, they looked, assuming as an 
axiom that they. must find; and finding nothing 
more reasonable than the platform, they caught at 
this. In the meantime, our people and the smug 
fellows on the Continent were going on with their 
civilities to one another and servilities to their 
respective Governments and left these poor men to 
fight for a jus divinum though not the true one. 
It seems to me that Saravia and Bancroft are the 
revivers of orthodoxy in England and that the 
Puritans shielded them from martyrdom. Had it 
not been for their pertinacity in claiming a jus 
divinum, that tyrant (Queen Elizabeth) would 
certainly have smothered the true one.’ 
Newman and his friends declined to contribute 
to the Martyrs’ memorial in honour of Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, but if they had been asked to 
subscribe to a memorial to the Congregationalist 
martyrs, Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, they 
ought to have responded generously. For their true 
Apostolic Succession comes through these men and 
not through the Anglican bishops. 

There is another link between the Oxford Move- 
ment and the Puritans and Separatists, namely, 
their view of the importance of Church discipline. 
It is true that they meant very different things by 
discipline, but they agreed that a church which 
could not enforce her own rules of life and order on 
her members, was a maimed and shackled Church. 
The article of the Church of England which defines 
the visible Church of Christ as ‘a congregation of 
faithful men: in which the pure word of God is 
preached and the sacraments duly administered,’ 
omits any express reference to discipline, and 
defenders of the Anglican position were glad of 
the omission in controversy. For the Puritans 
maintained that the Church was defective not only 
in that the word was not preached purely, and the 
sacraments not administered sincerely, but also in 
that ecclesiastical discipline was wanting. The _ 

1 Guiney, pp. 125, 126, 
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Separatists took the course they did take in order 
to live together under a true Christian discipline. 
Similarly, one feature of the Tracts is the way they 
draw attention to the decay of discipline in the 
Church of England and plead for its restoration. 
It is part of the Church’s independence that she 
disciplines her members, and her powers of dis- 
cipline ought not to be determined by the State. 
Here too High Churchman and Separatist are 
agreed. 

This agreement extends to detail. It embraces 
the question of the marriage law. The Pilgrim 
Fathers accepted the Dutch practice, which re- 
garded marriage as a civil contract. So far the 
standpoint of the Pilgrim Fathers is, of course, 
radically different from the standpoint of the 
modern High Churchman. But they would have 
agreed with the High Anglican of to-day in deny- 
ing the right of the State to impose upon the 
ministry the duty of conducting marriage cere- 
monies as ecclesiastical rites when ministers them- 
selves feel them to be nothing but civil contracts: 
The probable divergence between State law and 
Church law on the subject of marriage and divorce 
is compelling the High Churchman to take up a 
position indistinguishable from that of the early 
Separatists. The Rev. Alfred Fawkes, preaching 
before the University of Cambridge on May 16th, 
1920, says of Bishop Gore’s desire to establish 
a sharp distinction between religious and civil 
marriage, that it involves ‘a direct attack on the 
royal supremacy, z.e. the supremacy of the law of 
the land, and that zt reduces the church to the level 
of a denomination or sect. This is essentially true, 
though both High Churchman and early Separatist 
would re-phrase the second criticism and say it 
raises a nondescript social institution to the level 
of a church. The problem of the future of the 
divorce laws of this country is not yet settled, but 
it may very well be that the solution accepted will 
force the heirs of the Oxford Movement, practically 
as well as theoretically, into the position of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

If the necessity of separation is forced upon 


the High Churchman, it lends additional in- | 


terest to the fact that in the Tracts positions 
are asserted which disable them from charging 


the early Separatists with schism. In Tract 4, 
on ‘adherence to the Apostolical succession, 
the safest course,’ Keble admits that this | 


adherence is only a binding duty, ‘provided that 


nothing heretical or otherwise immoral be inserted 
in the terms of communion.’ 
Dissent and laid down a similar principle. 


An illustration is supplied in a note: ‘If the State 


religion became Roman Catholic, it could not be } 


our duty to conform to that because we should 
thereby compromise some of the fundamental 
articles of our faith and admit others to be funda- 


mental, some of which are not so,—and others © 


which not only are not so, but are moreover in 
themselves false’ The Tracts are singularly 
unsympathetic and even perverse in their treat- 


ment of Dissent, but unconsciously they concede — 
For men like John Robinson | 
separated from the Church of England with great | 


the main principle. 


reluctance and“only under the strongest con- 
scientious compulsion. 


separated. 


munion. They believed that fundamental articles 
of faith were being compromised, and that they 


| were being asked to affirm as fundamental articles 


which were not so. Every test proposed by the 
Tractarians, of a justifiable separation, is fulfilled 
in the case of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
cannot justly be accused of the sin of schism, 
Nor will it do to say that the grounds on which 
they separated were mere matters of opinion which 
they ignorantly and mistakenly made matters of 
conscience. It cannot be denied that the terms 
of communion offered to Puritan ministers by 
Whitgift really involved something immoral and 
something heretical. The Puritans were asked to 


‘make what was for them an immoral affirmation 


regarding the Prayer-book and to accept an 
heretical view as to the supremacy of the State 


over the Church. The demand for this affirmation — 


was itself immoral. The Separatists were more 
conscientious than the Puritans. However we 


| Criticise their general theories, their action cannot 


be impeached. As Christian men, they could do no 
other, the Tractarians themselves being witnesses. 
It cannot be asserted that Erastianism is every- 
where abandoned. Some still cling to the idea of 
a National Church equivalent to the community on 
its religious side; and they believe that the com- 
munity on its religious side may be regarded as a 
Christian Church. For example, it is supposed by 


. 
| 
| 


Tract 51 dealt with 
Ita 
admits that separation on account of some funda- 
mental doctrine is not only not a sin but a duty. | 


They separated out of | 
Christian charity towards those from whom they » 
They thought things heretical and | 
_ immoral were being made conditions of com- 


The Separatists — 
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Mr. Fawkes that the English people neither desires 
nor would tolerate a non-Christian marriage law. 
Now it is true that the community has its religious 
side ; it is true that most people desire or tolerate 
something religious in connexion with the great 
common experiences of men—birth, marriage, and 
death. A friendly critic once said of Mr. Crawley’s 
books on Folk Lore, that he had taken great pains 
to show that the primitive savage, with his cere- 
monies at birth and marriage and death, was a 
member of the Church of England, ‘ which,’ added 
the critic, ‘of course he was.’ The desire for some 
religious sanction at marriage is very general. In 
the far West in America, the need has sometimes 
been met by a judge reading the Declaration of 
Independence! But to assume that because the 
community has these religious instincts itis there- 
fore on its religious side a Christian Church is an 
obvious fallacy. It may or may not be desirable 
to make some public provision to satisfy these 
religious instincts. It is manifestly undesirable to 
assume that you are thereby expressing Christi- 
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WirginiBus Puerisque. 
1 
Birthdays of Good Men and Women. 


“Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’— 
Mt 184, 

Last month I told you of a happy home which 
was also a very beautiful one. 

But beautiful surroundings and true happiness 
do not always go together. Some of you must 
have already discovered that. People may, in fact, 
get nearer to each other’s hearts when there is 
little to look at than when amidst great beauty. 
If you were having a holiday and driving through a 
part of the country in or near a mining district you 
might say to yourselves, ‘This is an ugly place; 
I should not like to live in it.’ You see only the 
outside of things; inside many of the houses there 
are fathers and mothers who love their boys and 
girls so dearly that when these grow up and go out 
into the world they think of their homes as being 
like what they hope heaven will be. I am re- 


anity. And it confuses men’s minds as to the 
nature of Christianity when a Church exists 
avowedly for the sake of a political community and 
the gratification of its simpler religious instincts, 
and then claims also to be representative of Christi- 
anity. The gulf between genuine Christianity and 
the modern State is obvious and unbridged. A 
Church dependent on the State and entangled in 
the existing ,social order can never be what 
Christ’s Church ought to be in the world. If we 
are not yet convinced of this theoretically, we shall 
soon be forced to recognize it practically. Unless 
the Church has an independent life, she will go 
under. Unless she bears an independent testi- 
mony, she will get, and she will deserve, no 
hearing. The verdict of the Christian conscience 
with regard to the essential autonomy of the 
Church, is that of Cartwright and John Robinson 
rather than that of Whitgift and Hooker. The 
future lies with the conception of the Church 
which the Oxford Movement and the Pilgrim 


' Fathers held in common. 


Study. 


minded of one such home. There were seven boys 
and one girl in it, so you may be sure it was very 
lively. The father was a very hard-working man; 
he had a baker’s shop; and the mother so loved 
him and her boys and her one girl that she was 
happiest of all when she was working hard to help 
him in his business and trying to save money so- 
that her youngest boy, who was born in 1811, might 
be sent to college. She had great ambitions for 
Jamie, as he was called, a laddie with a bright eye, 
a towsy head, and a good scholar. The name of 
the town in which Jamie lived was Bathgate. 
Being within driving distance of Edinburgh his 
father took him there sometimes. That grand old 
city can give boys and girls not merely a great deal 
to see and talk about afterwards, but something to 
think about as well. Jamie loved going there, but, 
unfortunately, such long drives were not of very 
frequent occurrence. There were, however, certain 
places near Bathgate that attracted him. One was 
an old churchyard. The curious inscriptions on 
some of the tombstones fascinated him; he read 
them over and over again—rather a gloomy amuse- 
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ment, youthink. But the gloom of it did not affect 
Jamie. The sight of the Pentland Hills was a 
tonic to him morning, noon, and night. And then 
he had only to look up at the sky, especially on 
summer evenings, to begin to dream of glorious 
things that were beyond his comprehension. 

When Jamie was at school he used to come 
home for a forenoon ‘piece.’ When he did not 
find his mother in the shop he would creep softly 
into the house and peep into her bedroom; he 
knew she would be there praying, all by herself. 
The first time he saw her on her knees he felt 
afraid ; he thought she must be weeping, but when 
he sidled up to her it was to receive a kiss that sent 
him away smiling. 

That dear mother died when her youngest boy 
was nine yearsold. The duty of taking care of him 
then fell upon his sister Mary. Let me tell you 
how he got on. 

Through the wise upbringing of his sister, and 
the help of other members of the family, James 
succeeded in getting to Edinburgh University. But 
it was not till he became a medical student that he 
began to show what his home had done for him. 
He was not content with merely scraping through 
his classes. His experience of the operating theatre 
made him realize what big operations meant to the 
people who had to bear them, for there was no 
chloroform used then. The thought of that was 
constantly in his mind. Even when he had become 
a doctor with a practice that meant very hard work 
he was constantly putting the question to himself, 
‘How can I help to make the suffering in this 
world even a little bit less?’ Through his own 
ability and exertions he was appointed a University 
lecturer, and later a Professor. And how the stud- 
ents crowded to hear his lectures! They recog- 
nized in Dr. James Simpson a man who had thought 
out things for himself and was not afraid to give 
expression to his honest convictions. 

You would like to know how he looked, would 
you not? When he was a wee fellow, an old woman 
in his native town described him as a ‘ bonnie bairn, 
wi’ rosy cheek and dimpled mov’.’ When a Professor, 
visitors to Edinburgh who met him on the street 
would ask, ‘Who is that remarkable man?’ He 
was not tall but broad. He had bushy, dark hair, 
a broad forehead, a firm mouth, and bright eyes. 
His eyes were more than merely bright; they re- 
vealed the tenderness of his heart. That tender- 
ness came out in his treatment of sick little children. 


If they came to his house sobbing because they 
were to be examined by the great doctor, they 
loved him whenever he spoke. An old patient of 
his could tell how the Professor watched her boy 
amusing himself playing cards, and how with seem- 
ing enjoyment he sat down to play a game with 
him; and as later he hurried downstairs to leave, 
he gave a few directions to the mother, for all the 
time he had been intent on the game he had been 
watching his small patient. 

The time came, however, when not merely little 
children loved him. The great world blessed him. 
Although Dr. James Simpson did not discover 
chloroform he found out that it could be used 
safely at all sorts of operations. He considered no 
trouble too great if it helped to make him certain 
of its efficacy, and he found other two doctors— 
friends of his own—who were willing to join in 
experiments that really meant risking their lives. 
One evening they each took a sniff, and in a 
moment or two the three of them were under the 
table unconscious. It was a great day in the 
doctor’s house when he was able to tell of his first 
successful operation under chloroform. No wonder. 
Think what it must have meant for patients to have 
to bear the pain inflicted by the surgeon’s knife, 
and not only that, but in many cases the agony of 
seeing him use it. Nervous people sometimes died 
from sheer terror. Professor Simpson had his 
mind set on putting an end to the tragedies that 
went on day after day in the infirmaries, and in 
people’s homes, and because of what he achieved 
his name will go down to posterity as one who 
brought a great blessing to suffering men and 
women, as well as little children. 

He was created a Baronet, but the honour brought 
sorrow in its train. Within a few weeks he lost a 
beloved son and daughter. That made him sad, 
but it did not take away his gentleness. Even 
when overwork had brought on an illness from 
which he never recovered, no amount of suffering 
dulled his interest in his one little girl and her 
lessons. She tells how she used to learn them in 
his sick-room, and how she could recall that while 
he did not speak much, in a very few words he 
expressed something that meant a world of interest 
and love. 

Lying in wait for the end, it was as if he became 
a little child once more. He had simple stories 
read to him, and hymns such as you boys and girls 
love. ‘In Emmanuel’s Land’ was one of his 
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favourite hymns. In thought he was often back | in the form of meteoric stones or ‘meteorites,’ as 


_ they are called, 


‘in the old home at Bathgate. ‘Sandy, Sandy,’ he 


murmured to his oldest brother, who sat tending | 


him on the last night of his life. Sandy had been 
a good friend to him all his life. He was buried 
at Edinburgh in Warriston Cemetery. Above his 
grave is the tombstone he had erected when sorrow 
first entered his Edinburgh home. On it is carved 


a butterfly, and underneath that, ‘Nevertheless I | 


live’; for Sir James Simpson believed that the 
Lord Jesus Christ had abolished death. Speaking 
shortly before his death to his nephew, his brother 
Sandy’s youngest boy, he said, ‘I have unshaken 
confidence in Jesus only.’ 


covery you ever made?’ an interviewer once asked 
him. ‘That I have a Saviour,’ was his answer. 
The great man was as a little child. 


II. 
Wandering Stars. 


‘ Wandering stars.’—Jude ®. 


If you have been out on a dark night, especially 
about the month of November, you may have seen 
what looked rather like a rocket, or a series of 
rockets, falling from the sky. There was a flash 
and a long stream of light behind it, and almost 
before you could say, ‘ Look!’ it had vanished into 
darkness again. 

People usually call these flashes in the darkness 
‘falling stars,’ but they are not really stars at all. 


origin and history was unknown. The earth in its 


journey through space meets small portions of | 


matter. Now you know that the earth has a tre- 
mendous pulling power. That is the reason why, 
if you jump down off a high wall, you don’t fly 
up into the air. 


And so when our world in its | 
journey round the sun comes into the neighbour- | 


hood of any of these small portions of matter it | 


pulls them towards itself. Before they meet the 


earth they are quite cold and invisible, but when © 
| who are too brilliant to do steady work and whose 


they first enter the atmosphere which surrounds 
the earth they travel at the rate of from ten to 
forty-five miles in a second, and the speed at 
which they travel makes them extremely hot and 
brilliant. ; 

By far the greater number of these meteors are 
turned into gas before they reach the surface of the 
globe, but a very few are broken up and descend 


| Be a fixed star, sure and steadfast. 
| be the brighter for your shining. 
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If you visit a good museum you 
may see some of these meteorites. They look like 
a bit of rock witha sort of crust over the top. 
They are usually black in colour and are largely 
composed of iron. Most of them are covered with 
little indentations which look rather like thumb- 
marks. The largest meteorité ever found was dis- 
covered in Mexico. It was about thirteen feet long, 
six feet broad, and five feet thick, and it weighed 
about fiftytons. Another very large one was brought 
from Greenland by Peary in 1894. It weighed 
thirty-six and a half tons, but must have been larger 


| originally, as the Eskimo had chipped away frag- 
‘What do you consider was the greatest dis- 


ments to make weapons. You must not think, 
however, that meteorites are all large and heavy. 
The majority are quite tiny; many do not weigh 
an ounce, and I dare say there are thousands upon 
thousands so tiny that they have never been found 
at all. 

Now perhaps you will wonder where these 
meteors come from. How did they happen to get 
into space, and how did they manage to get in our 
way? Well, you have all heard of comets, and you 
know that comets are heavenly bodies, very hot 
and bright, which wander through the heavens. 
Some of these comets go round the sun just as we 
do, others go round it once and then seem to dis- 
appear for ever. Now when a comet is near the 


| sun it has a tail which looks very much like fiery 


hair streaming out from it. This tail is formed by 


| the sun’s pushing off from the comet some of the 
That name was given to them at a time when their | 


lighter matter of which it is composed. Some- 
times the tail breaks off altogether, and the matter 
of which it is composed cools down and becomes 
solid. These solid bodies get left behind, but they 
still follow the path where the comet has been. 
Some day the earth crosses that path and comes in 
contact with these bodies, and so we have a fall of 
meteors. 
Now, boys and girls, God sent you into this 

world to shine, but He meant you to be something. 
better than a meteor. Don’t be one of the people 


light is certain to go out. Don’t be one of those 
who are fair and pleasant on the outside, but who 
can’t be relied upon. Do your duty faithfully and 
thoroughly. Never mind how slow you are, or how 
humble. Shine with your own little steady light. 
Someone will 
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2) AUWE 
Love's Gift. 
‘She hath done what she could.’—Mk 14, 


To-day I am not going to give you a text, but I 
am going to tell you three stories, and after you 
have heard them I am going to ask you to find the 
text yourselves. 


The first is a story that happened a year or two 
ago. It happened at Charing Cross Station in 
London. 

One cold spring day a train of wounded was 
arriving from France, and a crowd gathered to 
watch the soldiers being helped to the ambulances. 
In one ambulance four badly wounded men were 
tenderly laid. They were covered with warm 
wraps, and someone in the crowd placed on the 
top of these a few golden daffodils. A little ragged, 
barefoot newsboy, who had wormed his way to the 
front of the crowd, as little boys usually do, ran 
forward as the ambulance moved off, and beside 
the flowers threw four copies of his evening paper. 
Then he dived hastily into the mass of onlookers 
and disappeared from view. But not a few people 
in that crowd said to themselves our text. 


The second story happened centuries ago. In 
fact, it comes to us from what people call the 
Middle Ages. 

In those days there lived in France a certain 
poor juggler who went from town to town, from 
village to village, and earned his living by doing 
various tricks. He would spread on the ground 
a piece of carpet to represent a platform, then he 
would make a little speech, and then he would do 
marvellous balancing feats with a tin plate, some 
knives, and six copper balls. 

Now it chanced one day that the poor juggler 
fell in with a worthy monk, and the monk told the 
juggler about Jesus Christ and how he and his 
brother monks lived only to praise and serve Him. 
As the juggler listened he felt that he also would 
fain serve the Christ, so he went with the monk to 
the monastery, donned a friar’s robe and hood, and 
became a brother. They gave him the name of 
Brother Amicus, which just means ‘ friend.’ 

Now, as time passed, one thing greatly grieved 
Brother Amicus. It was this—all the brothers 
were able to do something to the praise and glory 
of God. One could write beautiful thoughts, 
another could paint exquisite letters on vellum, a 


third could sing like an angel, and a fourth could 
carve lovely white images of Christ. All could do 
something—all except Brother Amicus. 

Then one day he heard our text, and an idea 
came to him, and as he thought of it his face, which 
had been sad, shone with happiness. Day after 
day it glowed, till the other monks could not help | 
but notice it. They noticed, too, that he spent — 
much of his time in the chapel of the monastery. 
At last they set themselves to watch, and what do | 
you think they saw? This: Brother Amicus with | 
his juggler’s dress and his old piece of carpet, and his — 
plate and knives and balls juggling more wonder- 
fully than he had ever juggled to man, in front of © 
the great white statue of Christ. ‘The balls tossed 
and the knives flashed, and Amicus bent and 
twisted himself till beads of perspiration stood out 
on his brow. . 

The watching monks were horror-stricken, and 
would have rushed forward to stop such an exhibi- 
tion in the holy place, but the story tells that just 
as they were going to do so the figure of Christ 
stooped forward and gently wiped the perspiration 
from the juggler’s brow. Christ had seen only the 
yearning love in the heart of His humble servant. 


The third story is a story that‘happened nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

The people of a certain little Eastern village had 
made a feast in honour of a great Physician who 
was passing through their village. They had made 
the feast to show their gratitude to the great Healer 
for the many wonderful things He had done in 
their midst. He had come to their village many 
times, and every time He had come He had given 
them cause to bless Him. But this feast was to 
celebrate a specially wonderful deed of His. 
Shortly before this, one of the chief men of the 
village, an intimate friend of the Physician, had 
fallen ill. They had sent urgent messages to the 
Healer that His friend was at death’s door, but ere 
He had arrived the sick man was dead. He was 
even buried. Then the Physician had worked a 
miracle more miraculous than any He had worked 
before. He had gone to the grave of the dead 
man, and at His call the dead man had come forth 
from the tomb restored to life and health. No 
wonder that the village wanted to honour such a 
Healer! 

The feast was held in the house of another 
patient of the great Physician—one Simon, whom 
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He had cured of leprosy. Everybody was vying | 


with everybody else to show the Miracle-Worker 
how grateful they were for His kindness. It was a 
splendid feast. The man who had been brought 
back from the dead was there. So was his elder 
sister. She was helping to serve at table. But his 
younger sister did not come into the room till the 
middle of the meal, and when she came in she did 
what we in this country would consider a very 
strange thing. She walked over to the couch on 
which the great Physician reclined (for in these 
days they did not sit up at table as we do), and 
taking from the folds of her dress a beautiful flask 
of costly perfume, she broke it and poured the per- 
fume on the head and feet of Him who had given 
her back her brother. And so sweet was the per- 
fume that the whole house was filled with the odour. 

Now anointing with perfume was supposed to be 
a very special way of showing homage and honour 
in the East, but so costly was this perfume that 
some of the guests shook their heads and said to 
each other, ‘What a waste! Just think what a lot 
of money that flask would have brought had it been 
sold! Why, it would have bought a dinner for 
hundreds of poor people!’ 

But the great Physician Himself did not say 
‘What a waste!’ He saw the love that lay behind 
the gift. He saw that the woman wished to give 
Him the best she had to offer. So when the 
people murmured He rebuked them and said—the 
words of our text. 

For this third story is a Bible story, dear chil- 
dren, and you will find it told in three of the books 
of the New Testament—Matthew, Mark, and John. 
These all tell the same story, but each gives us a 
little bit of information that the others leave out. 
It is Mark only who gives us the sentence that fits 
our other two stories of to-day. 

Do you think you can find that sentence? It 
consists of six words. Two of them are three 
letters long, three are four letters long, and the 
longest has only five letters. I think almost the 
tiniest child here could read that sentence. 

Look for it, boys and girls, and when you have 
found it think over it well and say to yourselves, 
‘I should like Jesus to say that of me.’ I, too, 
should like Him to say it of each of you. But 
remember that you don’t need to do any very 
brilliant or any very wonderful thing to win that 
reward. You merely need to do—but there !—I 
was almost giving away the text! 
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The CBristian Year. 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Collective Selfishness. 

“Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.’—Ex 23%. 

It has been said that collective selfishness is 
only individual selfishness writ large. It is this; 
but it is also worse than this. One knows from 
experience that men who are unselfish in private 
life, and who as individuals are ready to sacrifice 
themselves freely to their country or to some 
great cause, are apt to become selfish when they 
herd together and begin to work for common ends. 

1. For this there are two reasons. The first is 
that the sense of comradeship, of mutual obligation, 
of working with others for a common end, blinds a 
man to the fact that if that end is a selfish one he 
is really working for his own interests. In the late 
war individual citizens vied with one another 
in patriotic devotion and self-sacrifice; but when 
they came together in communities of various 
kinds—political parties, trade unions, federations 
of employers, joint-stock companies, and the like— 
they were apt to think more of the welfare of their 
respective communities than of the safety of their 
country, even in the supreme crisis of her life. 
Could anything, for example, be stronger than the 
contrast between the heroism and self-devotion 
of the miners who fought—in their hundreds of 
thousands—for their country and the reckless 
selfishness of the sectional strikes of miners which 
again and again restricted the output of coal when 
the Nation’s need of it, both for itself and for its 
Allies, was most urgent? So far, indeed, are men 
from realizing the essential immorality of collective 
selfishness, that they accept it as inevitable if they 
do not actually count it a virtue. The economic 
aspect of social problems is apt to overshadow the 
ethical; and men who would appeal to high 
motives if they were addressing themselves to 
individuals will come down to an altogether lower 
level when they are dealing with communities or 
classes. ‘The most disquieting feature,’ says a 
writer in the Sfectator, ‘in what is loosely called 
the democratic advent is that no one, I care not 
who, ever speaks to the working classes (as such) 
in the name of honour or duty or unselfishness, 
or appeals to anything but self-interest.’ 

2, The second reason why men are apt to be 
more selfish collectively than individually is that 
the selfishness of a community tends to react 
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upon the characters of its members and infect 
them with its own poison. In pre-war Germany, 
for example, the State, which was on principle 
self-centred, aggressive, rapacious, and indifferent to 
the claims of Humanity, infected the citizens with 
its own selfishness and went far towards materializ- 
ing their aims and demoralizing their lives. And it 
was Germany, the most selfish of all nations, which 
set the world on fire. Let her fate be our warning. 
If peace is to prevail on earth, each nation in turn 
must aim, not only at aggrandizing itself and 
enriching its people, but also and above all at 
playing a worthy part in the Human Common- 
wealth, both by working for the establishment of 
international law and order, and by training its 
people for citizenship in the greatest of all earthly 
communities.? 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Offices. 


‘ Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession.’— 
He 3}. 

This is Christ. What does the name ‘Christ’ 
mean? We call Him Christ, and so express our 
belief that He is the Messiah expected by the Jews 
and fulfilling all that the Name indicated. There 
can be no doubt of this. The author of Zece Homo 
writes : ‘That Christ did Himself claim Messiahship 
cannot reasonably be doubted. His death is 
explicable on no other supposition. 
point assuredly His enemies and followers were 
agreed.’ And that the Messiah was to be Prophet, 
Priest, and King is also clear. Now Christ accepted 
that threefold Ministry and so justified His Name. 

1. Hecame amongst men as Prophet. Centuries 
before His advent it had been promised that God 
would raise up ‘a prophet like unto Moses,’ and 
this prophet was expected when He came. 
After the miraculous feeding of the five thousand 
the people said, ‘This really must be the prophet 
who should come into the world’ (Jn 614), 
And again when He entered Jerusalem for the 
last time the crowds that filled the streets answered 
the questioners who asked, ‘Who is this?’ with 
the words, ‘This is the Prophet, Jesus of Nazareth 
of Galilee’ (Mt 21"). And in fulfilling this 
office He not only predicted future events such as 
St. Peter’s fall, the destruction of Jerusalem, the 


On this. 


success of His own Kingdom, of which there | 


1 E. Holmes, The Cosmtc Commonwealth. 
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was no sign when He first laid bare its secrets ; 
but He also helped men to realize the Father’s 
love, the deep interest He had in the smallest of 
His creatures—not one of the sparrows perished 
without His knowledge—as well as in the great laws 
on which that Kingdom was based. He also 
explained its perils as well as its rewards and joys. 
In endless stories that attracted His hearers He 
made clear to all who desired to learn, the influence 
and expansion, the inclusiveness as well as the 
exclusiveness of the Realm He was bringing in. 
So He was the greatest of Prophets. Now it 
is this character that men understand best and 
appreciate most readily. It is as Prophet and 
Teacher that Jesus is most widely known. 

2. But the Messiah was also to be Priest. 
This office is more difficult to understand. It 
embraces characteristics which are not felt to be 
so necessary. The word Priest has a disagree- 
able sound. It suggests mysterious, hidden, 
unintelligible processes with practices connected 
with superstitious rites. It has been discredited 
amongst Christian as well as Pagan peoples. The 
plain man dislikes it. And yet it expresses a 
truth which an unprejudiced and careful scholar, 
Dr. Milligan, describes as Christ’s distinguishing 
characteristic. ‘We may often think of the exalted 
Redeemer as Prophet and King. We have mainly 
to think of Him as Priest, as well as Prophet.’ 
The fact that it was to be a Priesthood after the 
order of Melchizedek makes no difference as to the 
reality. That order did not annul its essential 
characteristics. Whether of Levi or of Melchizedek 
a Priest was a Priest in all that belonged to Priest- 
hood. This the Epistle to the Hebrews makes plain. 

If it be asked when He became Priest, it seems 
clear that as Eternal Son He became Priest when 
He became Man, and that His Priesthood was 
acclaimed as His Baptism when the voice from 
heaven was heard saying, ‘Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.’ For that word was 
heard after that He had as Priest made confession 
of the world’s sin in the waters of Jordan, such 
confession being a sacerdotal act. It is a mistake 
to confine our Lord’s priestly work to that on 
the Cross and the perpetual Intercession that 
followed after. The confession of the sins of 
others and their absolution were the acts of a 
Priest. And not once but often, as in the Lord’s 
Prayer, He made mention of men’s sins before 
His Father, and not once but often He absolved 
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sinners as the Son of Man—z.e. as the Head of 
Humanity. Absolution was a bold act and one 
that excited much indignation, seeming to be 
blasphemy to those who did not know His relation 
to God and Man. And it can be explained only 
on the ground that He knew Himself te be 
a Priest of the Most High God, though not after 
the Order of Aaron. So too His many acts of 
blessing the children, the bread and fish, and 
specially the bread and wine, gave a sacerdotal 
expression to His life which must have surprised 
many who looked upon Him only as a great 
Teacher. And these priestly actions were all 
summed up in the great sacrificial act on the 
Cross when He offered up Himself as a 
‘full, perfect, sufficient sacrifice, oblation and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world,’ and 
at His Ascension took this offering into the 
Holiest of Holies, where it is for ever pleaded 
before the Throne of the Father. The more 
closely our Lord’s life is looked at in the light 
of the New Testament, especially that which 
falls upon it from the writings of St. John and 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
more clearly does it appear that priesthood is 
its distinguishing characteristic. 

3. And His Kingship flows out of it. ‘In the 
order of thought our Lord is Priest in Heaven 
before He is Prophet or King. His prophetical 
and kingly offices are but the further issues of 
what He accomplishes as Priest.’ And what is 
His Sovereignty? ‘Royalty with the Jews was 
not simply an elevation in rank, dignity, and 
splendour,’ writes Dr. Milligan. ‘It was power— 
power to protect friends and overthrow enemies.’ 
This was abundantly manifested in the life of 
Christ. The storm threatened to engulf His 
disciples, but He spake the word and there was 
a great calm. The demoniacs were a terror to 
the neighbourhood of Gadara, and He cast them 
forth. The Jewish soldiery that arrested Him 
would have laid hands on His followers, but He 
forbade them. Multitudes were faint with hunger, 
and He miraculously fed them. Again and again 
the expression of His Majesty was sufficient to 
silence and cow His adversaties. But His 
sovereignty differed from that of the world in 
its selfishness. Never was it exercised for its 
own prestige or dignity, never to excite worship 
or even recognition: He disclaimed all that. 
Nay, further, He distinguished between His own 
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sovereignty and that of the world (Lk 22%), The 
kings of the Gentiles exercised authority and 
their rulers took the name of Benefactor, 
but it was not to be so with Christ’s Divine 
Sovereignty. That meant work for others, the 
work of bearing testimony to the truth. That was 
the Kingship He claimed (see Jn 18%”), He hac 
immense resources, legions of angels were eve 
at His command, but only for the benefit of 
others were they ever used in the countless: 
healings and miracles of which He was the 
Author. And when He was last seen He claimed 
power over all things in heaven and earth, but 
again not for His personal aggrandisement, 
but only with a view to strengthening their faith 
in His ability to help them at all times even to 
the end of the world. 

Such in barest outline was the Christ, a Prophet 
speaking as never man spake, a Priest fulfilling 
sacerdotal functions that were never so fulfilled 
before, and a King dispensing royal favours and 
powers as no monarch could do.! 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Power of the Cross. 
“Tt is the power of God unto salvation.’—Ro 178, 


If a man comes to the cross with no theological 
views at all, the story of that suffering gift of life 
for man speaks with immediate and powerful 
authenticity. It renews a man’s belief in love. 
It creates a new conception of the length to 
which selfless devotion will go. It reaches for 
the best there is in a man, and by a noble 
contagion calls to his own capacity for devotion 
to a cause, to a friend, to righteousness in the 
world. There is creative energy in the very 
story. The sun shines through it upon a new 
and more noble world. A world where anybody 
could think of such a story is a new sort of world 
in which to live. 

1. If a man believes that God Himself in His 
own Son suffered upon the cross, a new wealth 
of meaning emerges. He never knew God before. 
Now he has seen God in action. Now he has seen 
God in the torturing pain of a great sacrifice. 
Now he has seen how much God loves the men 
whom He has made. And the whole world is 
full of God as he turns from the cross where 
God’s own Son has died to the world in which 

1G, H. S. Walpole, Prophets and Priests. 
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he must live. Everything has a new sort of 
foundation. With this sort of God a man can 
think different thoughts. With this sort of Goda 
man can speak different words. With this sort 
of God a man can do different deeds. God Him- 
self takes an absolutely new place in the strategies 
of human life after He has been seen in the 
cross. 

2. If a man believes that the cross speaks a 
message about God’s character as well as a 
message about God’s love, other meanings stand 
forth, for now Calvary tells the story of how much 
God hates sin as well as the story of how much 
God loves the man who has sinned. And so it 
comes to pass that the conscience is made all 
over again in the fires of that great sacrifice. The 
cross becomes a standard as well as an inspiration. 
Eyes which have seen the cross cannot see other 
things. And that one deed makes some other 
deeds impossible for those who understand its 
message to the conscience of man. The test of 
the cross becomes the basis of a new ethic. And 
the achievement of the cross becomes the conserver 
of the moral life of a man as well as the creator of 
a new and deeper morality. 

3. If a man believes that God Himself in the 
hour when He bent His life to the passionate 
pain of the cross wrought in such deep and 
masterful ethical and spiritual fashion that some 
things became possible for him which were not 
possible before, the cross becomes a basis for such 
a venture of a deed of trust as rests all a man’s 
past and present and future upon the Saviour who 
wrought that great achievement. And the peace 
which passeth all understanding flows into the life 
of the man who makes the great commitment and 
takes the great adventure. The doors are opened 
Godward in a completely new fashion, and fellow- 
ship with God comes to have a new meaning in 
the soul of man. 

4. If one believes that Calvary sets forth a 
principle as well as is the embodiment of an 
achievement, then he is gladly committed to the 
perpetuation of the spirit of the cross in the world. 
And the way of sacrifice is glorified with the light 
which falls from Calvary as men walk through the 
world, not counting their lives dear unto themselves, 
but giving with boundless generosity of their 
personal powers for the service of men. And 
when the great and terrible demand for the 
surrender of life itself comes, as it came to many 


in the Great War, there comes with the demand a 
knowledge that everything is different because of 
the Great Volunteer who gave Himself so long ago. 

s. Ifa man believes in the standard of human 
values set by such a divine sacrifice as that expressed 
on the cross, he finds himself standing before wide- 
open doors which look out upon a larger and 
fuller life than this world knows. Only immortal 
spirits would be worth such a sacrifice. Only 
immortal spirits could justify such suffering pain. 
The cross as the deed of the Son of God lifts 
man out of time and takes him into eternity. 

So it comes to pass that, whatever a man’s beliefs, 
the cross has a message for him. And as he 
follows the way it points out to him, it speaks a 
fuller and fuller message, until at last the vistas 
widen and he sees that only immortality can realize 
the implications of the cross. ‘By this sign 
conquer !’ 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Presence. 
‘The dayspring from on high hath visited us..—Lk 178, 


What does this presence of a personal God do 
for us? 

1. In the first place, companionship is always 
available, and that the companionship of Him who 
alone can always get right alongside of us, 
because He can read our thoughts from within. 
All hitches, uncertainties, and difficulties are thus 
provided for in advance: He who gives the work 
is always beside the worker. The servant of God 
is thus like Solomon’s servants, whom the Queen 
of Sheba congratulated. ‘Happy are thy men, 
happy are these thy servants, which stand 
continually before thee, and that hear thy voice.’ * 
Contrast the farm-slaves on the vast estates 
of some Roman noble in Augustus’ reign. They 
were only a superior form of cattle, unknown 
(except perhaps in the form of a rough estimate 
of how many he had) to the far-away master of 
whom, very likely, they knew only the name. 
Yet there are modern would-be substitutes for 
Christianity which, prompted by doubt of a Personal 
God, are obliged to reduce men again to that state— 
as when they bid a man work and suffer for, say, 
the good of ‘humanity’ or the prosperity of a 
future age. How much better the terms of 
service for those whose Master not only says, ‘I 
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have called you friends,’ but is also always by His 
servants’ side. 

2. Secondly, companionship leads to assistance. 
There is in St. Mark 6, in the story of the storm 
on the lake which followed the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, a good illustration of the helpful 
Presence of Christ in His servants’ difficulties, with 
also a hint of how we may so easily miss His help. 
He was alone on the mountain praying : they were, 
according to St. Mark, ‘in the midst of the sea,’ 
according to St. John, ‘twenty-five or thirty furlongs 
from land.’ It was very late in the evening: 
and there is next to no twilight in those lands. 
Yet, we are told, His eye was on them: not on 
the boat—a speck, at best, in the gloom—but on 
them. ‘When He saw them ¢éortured in their 
rowing’ is the force of Greek: His sympathy 
put Him, in effect, by their side. But it was not 
till ‘about the fourth watch’ that He actually 
approached them, ‘ walking on the sea.’ Why the 
delay? Was He waiting for them to think of Hm, 
and even wish, if they had not the faith to pray, 
for His presence? The next words suggest as 
much: ‘ He was prepared to go right past them ’— 
not, surely, in callousness, when He had already 
gone so far to save them, but because even still 
they were trying to save themselves and forgeiting 
Him. Then, when they did see Him, their first 
emotion was fear, and they jumped to the 
conclusion that He must be a ghost. But at least 
He hhad now caught their attention, and so was able 


to put Himself in touch: to ‘speak with them, 
and say to them, Cheer up, it is I. Don’t be 
frightened.’ Then, says St. John’s version, ‘they 
became willing to receive Him into the ship, and 
immediately the ship was at the land whither they 
went.’ But the help might have been theirs 
as soon as the difficulties began. Is that perhaps 
a picture of how we also try to ‘ worry through’ by 
ourselves, without calling in the help of His 
Presence? And yet there He is still, looking out © 
into our present stormy night of the world, and 
seeing in the midst of the trouble and despair not 
merely a Church, a community, a cause, a house- 
hold, but your individual life and mine—even to 
the expression on our faces, and the secret 
torture, perhaps, in our hearts. And, seeing, His 
one desire is to help—if we will allow Him. All 
that is part of what comes from serving ‘ before the 
face’ of One whose back is never turned upon us. 

3. And, thirdly, His Presence spells incentive. 
Not the incentive (save where our slackness needs 
it) applied by the master’s eye fixed upon the 
schoolboy dawdling over his work, but the spur 
which the presence of one we love and look up to 
gives; supplying us at once with a motive for 
putting out our best efforts and also with a pleasant 
exhilaration which takes us straight to ‘the top of 
our form.’ How much is added to the possibility 
of making our service perfect by all that flows from 
this condition of service ‘before His face’ !4 

1, A. Burroughs, Zhe Way of Peace. 


Fellowship in Relation fo Christian Service. 


By THE REVEREND H. J. WorHerspoon, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


One finds that many are speaking just now of 
fellowship, but that no one defines it. Mr. 
Clutton-Brock has told us that the Kingdom of 
Heaven implies a doctrine of fellowship ‘which 
we have enjoyed with our emotions, but have 
never grasped with our intelligence.’ And that 
is probably true. Most who speak of fellowship 
seem to have in mind social intercourse and what 
one has called ‘little evenings.’ Now social 
intercourse is an excellent thing, and little evenings 
may be pleasant; but neither can be thought 
precisely or adequately to satisfy what Mr. Clutton- 
1 An address delivered at Aberdeen, September 19, 1919. 


Brock refers to as a doctrine implied by the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Or, we have references to 
‘the comradeship of the trenches’ and a desire for 
its continuance here at home in the form of 
‘fellowship’; and one feels that there we are 
nearer to a doctrine of the Kingdom—for in the 
trenches men were united in a cause, and had all 
things in common, bore one another's burdens, 
and even laid down life for one another; yet we 
have hardly in seeing this grasped the doctrine 
with our intelligence ; we have only an illustration, 
casting light, certainly, on what we appreciate with 
our emotions; but we are no nearer to a defini- 
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tion, or even to a description. Fellowship is 
something more than social amenity, and more 
even than comradeship. 

Mr. Brock says that our Lord ‘talked of it 
constantly’!—I am not sure what he has in mind 
in saying so; I do not recall any direct mention 
of the subject in the Gospels: but the Apostolic 
writers do write frequently of it, and if we can 
grasp with our intelligence their conception, we 
are probably on right lines towards a theory of 
the matter. Their word ? for the thing we render 
in our Versions ‘communion’ or else ‘fellow- 
ship’; and the word seems to imply, perhaps 
always, community in some possession. There 
are two who share, and there is invariably a third 
term, the thing shared: explicitly or implicitly 
fellowship is zz something ; and the resulting state 
of matters—a consciousness of union .or bond in 
the participation—is xowwvia. Any theory of 
fellowship which can be grasped with the intelli- 
gence will evidently depend on our understanding 
of what the third term, the thing had in common, 
is taken to be. 

Thus, e.g., fellowship may be based on a sharing 
in material things. St. Paul bids the disciple 
communicate with his teacher in all goods; he 
speaks of being willing to communicate ; the writer 
to the Hebrews tells us not to be forgetful to do 
good and to communicate.* The fellowship there 
is in the substance of the givers. 

Applied to spiritual things the same usage 
seems to hold: under the word there is always 
the idea of a third something in which the relation 
stands. At the Lord’s Table there is a sharing of 
the Body and of the Blood of Christ. In the 
temple feasts of paganism there was a sharing 
with the demon in his altar and in the meals. 
The Corinthians are called into a partnership in 
Christ with their fellow-believers. St. Paul had a 
sharing in the gospel with the Philippians, and 
with Philemon in his faith. The fellowship in 
each case subsisted in these common terms. 

Then there is also an absolute use of the word, 
as we have it, e.g., in Acts, when the disciples are 
said to have ‘ persevered in the instruction of the 
Apostles and in the fellowship’—or in St. John’s 
First Epistle, when he speaks of ‘our fellowship,’ 


| What zs the Kingdom of Heaven? ch. iv. ‘ Politics.’ 
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Other passages are 


‘your fellowship,'-—with Apostles, with God, with 
Christ, with one another. But the idea of a 
something shared is obviously present; with St. 
Luke it is the teaching of Apostles, given and 
received, which creates the fellowship—with St. 
John it is the Light, in which man may have 
communion with God, and may be at one with his 
brother believer. 

The mere sharing,? however, is not the fellow- 
ship: the fellowship is rather a result of the 
sharing, a relation of mind to mind and self to 
self, which comes of having in common and of 
recognizing the community. Still less is fellow- 
ship in the scriptural sense equivalent to ‘com- 
munion’ in the ecclesiastical sense, as when we 
speak of being in fellowship with the Church, or of 
persons or bodies being in communion with one 
another—a relation which may exist where there 
is little xowwwvia. In so far as that formal concep- 
tion may have entered the mind of the Apostolic 
age, it was probably otherwise expressed.° 

Fellowship is, I think, a conscious mutual 
understanding and interest in the enjoyment of 
the same position or of the same possession. I 
say ‘enjoyment’: because the word is almost 
always used with a good connotation ; St. John, 
indeed, speaks of communion in affliction, but 
even then for its mitigation. Fellowship may 
exist between two or among many; and when it 
exists, it constitutes a tie, more or less close in 
measure as the subject of communion is in the 
estimation of each more or less important or 
intrinsically precious. We may thus have fellow- 
ship in things external and objective, as husband 
and wife have in their children, or kindred in the 
bond of blood, or as members of a state have in 
its history and prosperity. The deeper fellowship 
is when the common term is subjective, and 
stands in possession of the same values, the same 
conception of the good, the true, the beautiful. 
It must always mean much to me if my fellow-man 
can ‘see the invisible’ as I see it, can believe as I 
believe, admires what seems to me to be right, 
and enjoys what seems to me to be lovely. I 
hail his agreement ; it confirms me in my own posi- 
tions; it gives substance to my convictions and 
appreciations. No man is certain of the worth of 


4 werdxn, found with Kkowwvia (2 Co 418); peréxouev with 
Kowwvla (1 Co 10! 17), Cf, He 214, 

° There is an approach to it, but in an unfavourable sense, 
in the use of cvvavaplyvucOat (1 Co 5%: 1 and 2 Th 3%), 
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his beliefs or even of the validity of his moral 
judgments, so long as they are only his; he does 
| not know whether he is misled by predilection, 

mocked by his imagination, or deceived by his 
desire to find one thing right, another true, a 
third thing admirable. The whole position is 
_ changed for him, if he discovers that he is not 
solitary in what has seemed to him to be percep- 
tion. Another man has seen the same—it then 
exists. This other also approves what seems to me 
to be just; we have the same values together, he 
and I: and I am justified in my estimate of them. 
I find in him my own mind, my own conscience, 
my own sense of what is fair and excellent; and he 
finds his in me. I verify from him my thought, 
my sense of duty, my joy in what is lovely—I gain 
them from him ; and he in turn is enriched by my 
coincidence with him. We establish one another, 
we can converse, we can think together, act 
together ; and still be glad in one another. 
im its measure is fellowship. 

Fellowship, however, attains its highest signifi- 
cance when it rises to be communion in faith, and 
the relation shared is the relation to God. For 
this matters most. The principal thing is one’s 
belief as to God, and one’s contentment with God. 
That is happiness or gloom; that is peace or 
foreboding ; that is acceptance of the lot, or it is 
rebellion. All that the world and my own exist- 
ence may mean to me is determined by this. 
And it is purely matter of faith. The need of 
fellowship arises from this subjectivity of spiritual 
experience and from its inevitable solitude. The 
world may be read in so many ways, and to so 
different inference; it is everything to be con- 
firmed in my own reading ofit. Iam thus intensely 
drawn to the fellow-soul which discerns the 
unseen with the same eyes as myself. I need 
him as I need no other. This partnership of 
faith is precious; the objectivity of my spiritual 
life depends upon it. And what my brother can 
in this do for me, clothing my faith with sub- 
stance, I in turn can do for him: he comes to 
me with the same craving and he finds in me the 
same joy. Between two men, on the other hand, 
one of whom sees God and the other does not, or 
who see God differently, there lie gulfs which 
neither, if he would, can cross: they are in 
different worlds ; their sympathy with one another 
can be but shallow; their thought diverges as soon 
as it penetrates to anything that really counts. 


This | 


Only men who see alike in the great matters are 
capable of more than superficial fellowship. 

But more than that: faith is law. Every 
principle of conduct runs down for root into belief 
—and into ¢hzs belief, of what God means and 
is. Two cannot walk together unless they are 
agreed, at least so far. There is no agreement in 
values, unless there is agreement in God—life 
means a different thing to men of differing faith. 

And all that becomes poignant when the ques- 
tion is of a wild and excessive belief such as that 
of the unreduced Christianity. Not every man 
says in the Spirit and with full intention ‘Jesus is 
Lord.’ It is a tremendous thing to accept the 
Incarnation, and it has serious consequences in 
the personal sphere. ‘The venture of such faith is 
great, and calls for ventures in practice which no 
man makes lightly. Here fellowship counts. One 
wonders whether either the Christian affirmation, 
or the stride out into the actually Christian method 
of life is possible without its support. One tries 
to conceive a man brought alone to the point of 
conviction at which he feels constrained to say 
‘Jesus is God’: will he not look round him to see 
if there is any other who is driven to the same 
astounding conclusion? What will it not mean to 
him to discover that he is not alone, but is in the 
midst of a company whom no man can number, 
who have been forced to say, as he desires to say, 
‘God of God, Light of Light, Very God of very 
God’? . Apprehending the fellowship, he may 
dare the confession. Who can measure the worth 
to him of this fellowship and its joy, which has 
brought such faith within his soul’s compassing? 
Or, when he encounters the calling which follows 
belief, meets the concrete requirement, and doubts 
of himself ‘ whether he is able ’—and finds that he 
has only to tread a beaten track, that others 
attempt the same, and that he marches in rank 
with faithful men, who solve with him the desperate 
problem? With them he will not shrink from 
the attempt. That is fellowship—the comfort 
and support of those who share with us the final 
motives, and side by side with us search out the 
path of life. 

It seems, then, as though Christian fellowship 
were radically a fellowship in truth, and arises out 
of community in faith; as Augustine says, «dz est 
fides sancta, ibt est sancta communio. St. John? 
traces its ground and genesis: (1) The Apostles 
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declare what they have seen and heard, in order 
that those who hear and believe may be in fellow- 
ship with them, as their fellowship is with God; 
the result being fulness of joy; (2) the message of 
Apostles is that God is Light, and the fellowship 
becomes a walking together in the light, fellowship 
being with God and with one another; and (3) in 
this fellowship there comes a cleansing; none of 
us can be perfected alone, the Christian graces 
being social graces and the Christian conscience a 
social conscience which implies God and the 
brother, God and the world, with a right relation 
to both: the fulfilling of the law is love. This, I 
think, is what Mr. Clutton-Brock has in view, 
when he says that we cannot be saved individu- 
ally, but only by sharing in the Kingdom of God. 

Community of faith is not the whole of fellow- 
ship; it is rather the root and condition of 
fellowship as that may develop in the intercourse 
of spirit, the pursuit of common inquiry, common 
testimony, common aims and shared effort, which 
community of belief induces in the deep and glad 
friendship which is attainable when life has one 
foundation and effort has the same inspiration and 
the same goal. Fellowship opens out in many 
lines; but all radiate from one root—they are all 
fellowship in the truth. For men may work side 
by side and for the same result, but have no 
fellowship, unless motive and principle unite them 
in the work. Coalition unfortunately is not 
fellowship. They may kneel side by side in 
prayer and have no fellowship, unless the object 
of worship is similarly conceived and they come to 
God by the same way and imagine the same 
answers to supplication. 

The possible scope of fellowship (in the sense 
which matters) seems therefore to be determined 
by degree of coincidence in faith. One may make 
it more extensive by basing it on slighter agree- 
ment—that is to say, by more or less evacuating the 
content of that third term, the thing in which there 
is to be community. Or one may extend its area 
by obtaining approximation to agreement in belief. 
No third way is apparent. There may be super- 
ficial fellowship with many, or deep fellowship with 
fewer. Fellowship is a thing of degree. It has, 
for example, a certain basis in our common 
humanity—omo sum, and so forth. Or there 
may be, and there is, fellowship in simple Theism 
——one is nearer in heart to a Jew or a Mohammedan 
than one can be to a Buddhist or a Confucian. 


There is a narrower fellowship of all who recognize 
(let us say) the ‘uniqueness’ of Jesus: it includes 
not so many, but it is worth more. With every 
step towards fulness of assertion, you contract 
your circle, but the community of heart within it 
grows richer in its values. When you have finally 
dared the Catholic Confession of the Word made 
Flesh and have obtained of God to acknowledge 
the Holy Eternal and Undivided Trinity, you have 
reached a fellowship which consciously and in the 
certainty of the Christian experience is of a new 
and supernatural kind, and is on a new plane. 
In reaching it, you have sacrificed nothing of such 
companionship of soul as you may have found in 
the approaches and border lands of faith—that 
you still have for what it is worth: but these 
slighter participations have passed out of the 
comparison—they have no relevant significance. 
Here ‘joy is full’—the disciples have all things 
common: one body, one spirit, one hope, one 
calling, one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of us all. 

It follows that fellowship is not something that 
one practises, but something that one has. It 
exists or it does not exist. Two men either 
have faith in common, or they have not. If they 
have, they are in fellowship, and nothing can prevent 
it. Its manifestation may, or may not, be cultivated, 
and the intercourse which it makes possible may 
or may not be enjoyed—but it is there inde- 
pendently of manifestation or of fruition. On 
the other hand, if its ground does not exist in 
the common belief, conscience, and experience, it 
can be created only by attainment to them. Con- 
catenation in external systems does not produce 
fellowship. Men come into fellowship as they 
come to find the same things in God and in 
Christ, and together to see the Kingdom of God 
in the Holy Ghost—that it is justice and peace 
and joy. 

In relation to service, everything just now seems 
to indicate the common term, which may unite us 
with power and gladness in a common aim, as a 
renewed and glorified conception of that Kingdom. 
It is, I think, true that a time has come when 
once more ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’; 
not in the sense of time, as though it should 
immediately appear, but in the sense that to-day 
it is accessible and within reach—near, if we could 
grasp it—‘at the doors,’ if we could admit it. We 
have claimed the soul for Christ, and we have 
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gained for Christ many souls; it is now time to 
claim for Him the world and its order. We have 
had a clear idea of the Christian life for the 
individual—now we need as clear perception of 
a Christian Society and Christian relationships, 
and of God’s intention for the way of humanity 
asa whole. We need to work out the idea of the 
Kingdom of God in fact and practice and to reach 
one and the same conception of what it is, and to 
address our world with some plain sense of what 
it means to ourselves. To do this, we must learn 
to see it together: it must be the term of our 
fellowship, that in which we share, and the same to 
us all, because all of us see it with the same eyes. 
Mr. Clutton-Brock tells us, and, I think, truly, 
that this means conversion, individual and social. 
What he does not tell us is the secret and power 
and method of conversion. How are we to be 
converted ? In the past we have known conversion 
in one definite form—namely, as it comes about by 
contact with the overwhelming fact of Christ and 
His Cross—as it is illustrated in the typical con- 
versions of a Paul, an Augustine, a Luther, a Wesley, 
a Chalmers, and in countless unnamed, uncele- 
brated examples, within our knowledge and in 
some measure within our experience. This 
conversion we know as adequate to revolutionize 
and to possess the entirety of the individual 
manhood—do we know any other which does so? 
We know that this conversion endues with spiritual 
capacity to appreciate all further spiritual truths— 
does any other conversion have this effect? We 
know that this conversion inspires and enables to 
social service and to success in such service, and 
in the past has stood behind the greatest social 
reformations—is there elsewhere evidence of 
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Preaching the Church. 


In his Bampton Lectures on the Doctrine of the 
Church, Dr. A. C. Headlam (remember who he 
is) warns us against much preaching of ‘the 
Church.’ He says: ‘I would draw your attention 
to the methods of our Lord, and to the proportion 
observed in His teaching, It is only by com- 


similar incentive to toil or daring or sacrifice? 
And we know the potentiality of this conversion 
to induce fellowship. Those who (in their own 
phrase) have seen the truth as it is in Jesus and 
have given up to Him, they the world over 
understand each other, and they have fellowship 
with one another, and their fellowship is also with 
Apostles and with the Father and with the Son. 
If one may know the tree by its fruits, theirs may 
be recognized as a fellowship in the truth. And 
the truth in which their fellowship subsists is that 
of human need and Divine sufficiency. Behind it 
stands the power of a supernatural religion, a 
Divine Christ, an unreduced faith; that, it appears 
from a large enough induction, is adequate (some 
may think, is alone adequate) to effect supernatural 
conversion of the whole self—the conversion which 
Mr. Clutton-Brock desiderates, but for which he 
does not indicate an efficient cause. He implies, I 
think, that religion which does not produce conver- 
sion is inefficient; and if conversions have become 
infrequent, it may be time for us to re-examine. 
our religious data and to endeavour an evangelical 
vitalization of our religious thinking and doing. 
Fellowship in service may, on examination of the 
records of Christian experience, be found to rest 
on the power of the Cross to convert the soul: 
all revivals have taken their departure from 
individual conversions ; but now, in view of that 
hovering nearness of the Kingdom of God, there 
must be more—there must be fellowship in the 
vision and apprehension of the Kingdom, and 
Christ be known as the Saviour of society as well 
as of the man; the aim must be social conversion 
—the conviction of the public conscience that 
Christ’s way is the only way for the world of men. 


(lous. 


paratively slight indications, and to a large extent 
indirectly, that we learn that He intended to found 
a Church, or that a Church would be the natural 
outcome of His teaching. He only spoke of a 
Church twice. Clearly, if it is an essential part of 
His work it is a subordinate one. He preaches 
the Kingdom, not the Church. I believe that 
here also we may find a guide to-ourselves. So 
far as my observation goes Christianity has always 
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failed when it has put teaching about the Church 
too prominently forward. We are told by those 
who addressed our soldiers in France, at a time 
when men were faced by the ultimate realities of 
life and death, that if a preacher began to talk 
about the Church, their interest at once flagged. 
There was no message there for those about to die. 
I cannot but think that this represents a profound 
truth. When people’s thoughts are directed to 
the Ecclesiastical rather than the Spiritual—what- 
ever form Ecclesiasticism may take, whether 
Romanism, or Catholicism, or Anglicanism, or 
Protestantism, devotion to Bishops or devotion to 
Presbyters, the Free Church movement or the 
Establishment—it is interesting to notice how 
little success there is, how little permanent result 
comes from the most unremitting efforts. I cannot 
but think that the continuous and pathetic failure 
of the Jesuit, who has for three centuries given up 
his life to an ideal which, in spite of his discipline, 
his sacrifice, and his intellectual ability, he never 
attains, has arisen from the fact that he has always 
put the Church first and the Gospel second. Our 
Lord founded the Church by preaching the 
Kingdom. We can only build up the Church by 
preaching the Gospel.’ 


SOME TOPICS. 
Progress. 


‘The ideal which, beyond all others, character- 
izes the present age of almost all the nations of the 
world is the ideal of progress. Hardly anyone has 
any clear notion what he means by progress, or 
could explicate the idea; but the sentiment is 
very strong, though the idea is very vague. This 
idea also was unknown to the leading thinkers of 
antiquity and is of recent growth; yet it is so 
almost universally accepted, and it so permeates 
the mental atmosphere in every direction, that it is 
hard for us to realize how new a thing in the history 
of the world is the existence, and still more the 
effective dominance, of the idea.’ 

That being so (it is Mr. McDougall that tells us 
so), we shall expect that the Dean of St. Paul’s 
will have no belief in it. And our expectation is 
more than fulfilled by the reading of Dr. Inge’s 
Romanes Lecture for 1920 on The Jdea of Progress 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; 2s. net). It is 
assuredly good reading. But progress? It is a 
‘superstition’; it has ‘prejudicially affected the 


religious beliefs of our time’: ‘in fact, the super- 
stition which is the subject of this lecture has 
distorted Christianity almost beyond recognition.’ 
For individuals, however, ‘the path of progress is 
always open; but, as Hesiod told us long before 
the Sermon on the Mount, it is a narrow path, 
steep and difficult, especially at first. There will 
never be a crowd gathered round this gate; “few 
there be that find it.” For this reason, we must 
cut down our hopes for our nation, for Europe, 
and for humanity at large, to a very modest and 
humble aspiration.’ 


Inge-iana. 

They are taken from Zhe Jdea of Progress. 

‘The Dark Ages knew that they were dark, and 
we hear little talk about progress during those 
seven centuries which, as far as we can see, might 
have, been cut out of history without any great loss 
to posterity.’ 

‘Civilization is a disease which is almost in- 
variably fatal, unless its course is checked in time.’ 

‘Democracy—the magic ballot-box—has few 
worshippers any longer except in America, where 
men will still shout for about two hours—and 
indeed much longer—that she is “great.” 

‘The progressive species have in many cases 
flourished for a while and then paid the supreme 
penalty. The living dreadnoughts of the Saurian 
age have left us their bones, but no progeny. But 
the microbes, one of which had the honour of 
killing Alexander the Great at the age of thirty-two, 
and so changing the whole course of history, survive 
and flourish. The microbe illustrates the wisdom of 
the maxim AdGe Budpas. It took thousands of years 
to find him out. Our own species, being rather 
poorly provided by nature for offence and defence, 
had to live by its wits, and so came to thetop. It 
developed many new needs, and set itself many 
insoluble problems. Physiologists like Metchnikoff 
have shown how very ill-adapted our bodies are to 
the tasks which we impose upon them; and in 
spite of the Spencerian identification of complexity 
with progress, our surgeons try to simplify our 
structure by forcibly removing various organs which 
they assure us that we do not need.’ 


Andrew Lang. 
Or is it Henry James? For what can be done, 


what can amy reviewer do, with Zhe Letters of 
fenry James (Macmillan ; 2 vols., 36s. net) except 


|" traits. 
_ says, ‘the Bailey, the Horne and the Creighton—this 
_ last very rich and fine and touching. 
| your having known so well so genial a creature as 
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quote—except quote a letter in toto, or at least a 
significant (we do not say characteristic, for what 


is Henry James is Henry James alone) part of a 


letter? We have decided to quote from a letter to 
Edmund Gosse, in the second volume, an apprecia- 


_ tion (or something) of Andrew Lang. 


Gosse had sent him a copy of his Literary Por- 
After other references, ‘ Beautiful too,’ he 


I envy you 


Creighton, with such largeness of endowment. 
You have done him very handsomely and tenderly ; 
and poor little Shorthouse not to the last point of 
tenderness perhaps, but no doubt as handsomely, 
none the less, as was conceivably possible.’ 

And then Andrew Lang—‘I won’t deny to you 
that it was to your Andrew Lang I turned most 


- immediately and with most suspense—and with 


most of an effect of drawing a long breath when it 
was over. It is very prettily and artfully brought 
off—but you would of course have invited me to 
feel with you how little you felt you were doing it 
as we should, so to speak, have “really liked.” 
Of course there were the difficulties, and of course 
you had to defer in a manner to some of them ; 
but your paper is of value just in proportion as you 
more orless overrodethem. His recent extinction, 
the facts of long acquaintance and camaraderie, let 
alone the wonder of several of his gifts and the 
mass of his achievement, couldn’t, and still can’t, 
in his case, not be complicating, clogging and 
qualifying circumstances; but what a pity, with 
them all, that a figure so lending itself to a certain 
amount of interesting vea/ truth-telling, should, 
honestly speaking, enjoy such impunity, as regards 
some of its idiosyncrasies, should get off so scot-free 
(“Scot”-free is exactly the word!) on the ground 
of its greatest hollowness, so much of its most 
“successful” puerility and perversity. Where I 
can’t but feel that he sould be brought to justice 
is in the matter of his whole “give-away” of the 
value of the wonderful chances he so continually 
enjoyed (enjoyed thanks to certain of his very gifts, 
I admit !)—give-away, I mean, by his cudfvation, 
absolutely, of the puerile imagination and the 
fourth-rate opinion, the coming round to that of 
the old apple-woman at the corner as after all the 
good and the right as to any of the mysteries of 
mind or of art. His mixture of endowments and 
vacant holes, and “the making of the part” of each, 


would by themselves be matter for a really edifying 
critical study—for which, however, I quite recog- 
nise that the day and the occasion have already 
hurried heedlessly away. And I perhaps throw a 
disproportionate weight on the whole question— 
merely by reason of a late accident or two; such 
as my having recently read his (in two or three 
respects so able) Joan of Arc, or Maid of France, 
and turned over his just-published (I think 
posthumous) compendium of “ English Literature,” 
which lies on my table downstairs. The extra- 
ordinary inexpensiveness and childishness and 
impertinence of this latter gave to my sense the 
measure of a whole side of Lang, and yet which 
was one of the sides of his greatest flourishing. 
His extraordinary voulu Scotch provincialism 
crowns it and rounds it off; really making one at 
moments ask with what kind of an innermost 
intelligence such inanities and follies were com- 
patible. The Joan of Arc is another matter, of 
course ; but even there, with all the accomplish- 
ment, all the possession of detail, the sense of 
reality, the vision of the truths and processes of 
life, the light of experience and the finer sense 
of history, seem to me so wanting, that in spite of 
the thing’s being written so intensely a¢ Anatole 
France, and in spite of some of A. F.’s own (and 
so different !) perversities, one “kind of” feels and 
believes Andrew again and again bristlingly yet 
bétement wrong, and Anatole sinuously, yet oh so 
wisely, right!’ 


Whistle better. 

The Rev. James Learmount has published 
another volume of his /ifty-two Talks to Young 
Folk (Allenson ; 5s. net). This is the seventh in 
succession. And the treasury is not exhausted. 
Mr. Learmount believes in quoting poetry— 
probably he can quote it. He is willing to tell 
a tale against himself. 

‘A minister was going whistling down a street, 
when a boy stopped him, and said, ‘‘ Why, I could 
whistle better than that myself.” 

“Could you?” said the minister. 
hear you.” 

‘The boy started, and when he was done, said, 
“There, can you beat that?” 

«Tl try,” said the minister. 

‘He did so, and beat the boy easily. When he 
was done, the boy said, ‘“‘That’s not so bad. Why 
don’t you whistle like that always?” 


“Let me 
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‘That boy had the right idea. We ought always 
to aim at the best.’ 


The Ephesian Twelve. 


The Rev. C. H. K. Boughton, B.D., Vicar of 
Calverley and formerly Principal of Ripon Clergy 
College, has written an able, intelligible and accept- 
able book on Zhe Meaning of Holy Baptism 
(Longmans; 3s. 6d. net). He finds that in the 
Apostolic Church ‘Baptism was an outward rite 
administered by the Church to those in whose 
hearts the Holy Spirit had already done His re- 
generating work.’ Two passages, however, present 
a difficulty, one in Acts 8 about the Samaritans, 
the other in Acts 19 about the twelve men at 
Ephesus. This is his solution: In Acts 8 ‘we 
have the story how Philip the deacon went down 
to a city of Samaria and preached Christ unto its 
people. The power of his preaching and the 
wonderfulness of his miracles of healing convinced 
them of the truth of his message; they received it 
and were filled with joy, and thereupon “they 
were baptized, both men and women.” Some time 
afterwards the apostolic body at Jerusalem heard 
what Philip had done. Their action may best be 
stated in the words of the Bible: ‘They sent unto 
them Peter and John: who, when they were come 
down, prayed for them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost: (for as yet He was fallen upon none of 
them: only they were baptized in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus). Then laid they their hands on them, 
and they received the Holy Ghost.” If this passage 
and the one in chap. xix. about the twelve men 
stood alone, we should certainly conclude from 
them that the Holy Spirit was not given at Baptism, 
but only at the ceremony which later on came to 
be called Confirmation. But in the light of our 
Lord’s personal history, and in deference to the 
weight of the evidence showing the normal activity 
of the Spirit before Baptism, we are driven by 
consistency to interpret the phrases used in the 
stories of the Samaritans and the Ephesians to 
mean that the Holy Spirit was indeed present in 
the hearts of these people in regenerating power 
before their Baptism, but that there were certain 
other spiritual gifts which were bestowed upon 
them in answer to further prayer at the time of the 
laying on of apostolic hands. The regeneration of 
the Ephesian men before Baptism may even be 
considered as implied in the fact that they “heard ” 
Paul.’ 


NEW POETRY. 
Edmond Holmes. 
Mr. Edmond Holmes has reached the age when 


men write their autobiography. He has accord- i 


ingly written Jn Quest of an Ideal: An Auto- 
biography (Cobden-Sanderson; 6s. net). It is 
not a large book and few of the facts of his life are 
recorded in it—clear evidence that Mr. Holmes is 
not so old as he thinks he is. The few facts are 
these. He was born in Ireland, of the aristocracy, 
and as he grew up he ‘duly repeated at regular 
intervals’ Mrs, Alexander’s lines : 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high or lowly, 
And ordered their estate. 


In early youth he came with his family to 
England, went to school, to Oxford, was appointed 
an Inspector of Schools, wrote poetry and some 
prose, was at last made Chief Inspector of ele- 
mentary schools for the whole of England (though 
he had not yet discovered the meaning of educa- 
tion), and all the while was out in search of an 
ideal—‘ an ideal which would give a meaning and 
purpose to my life’—which he has not yet found. 
He has not found his ideal, but he has found a 
creed and he is content. This is the creed: 


‘They say that our cause is broken. I see 
with the eyes of death, 

Whose mists are stealing around to hide me 
away from pain. 

I shall sleep as a little child on the bosom 
of one deep faith, 

That never a wound was wasted and never a 
blow was vain.’ 


We have placed Mr. Holmes among the poets. 
He is a prose writer undoubtedly, one of the 
clearest and most emotional. But he is also a 
poet—or has been at intervals—he says he is not 
one now. This is one of the latest sonnets. Its 
title is 


THE Trur REWARD. 


What do I seek? What does my soul desire? 

To give desire a fuller, freer scope: 

To make intenser its intensest fire: 

To pass beyond the horizon of its hope. 

What vision lures me on? What 
sustains ? 


dream 


: 
; 
i 
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No prize of victory. No. garnered fruit. 

I reap my harvest in my wounds, my pains, 
The stress of strife, the ardour of pursuit. 

Why do I strive? That I may strive the more. 
Why do I toil? Not for life’s daily bread. 
Why do I climb? That I may learn to soar. 
Success, achievement is the doom I dread. 
Have I succeeded? One reward I claim— 

A task beyond my compass and my aim. 


John Bunker. 


Mr. John Bunker is one of the American poets 
whom the able editors of American periodicals 
welcome gladly and pay handsomely. His volume 
Shining fields and Dark Towers is published in 
New York by the John Lane Company, and in 
London by Mr. John Lane of the Bodley Head 
(6s. net). The most striking poem in it is a long 
one written in memory of Francis Thompson and 
called ‘Quest and Haven.’ It is almost as wonder- 
ful in its rich imagery and command of language 
as the Hound of Heaven itself, though we do not 
say that it will be as immortal. We quote— 


THE GREAT REFUSAL. 


To casual seeing he was just the same 
That he had always been; he dressed the same 
And walked and talked as he had always done, 
And when he laughed the old familiar chuckle 
Came in just pat as it was used to do; 

So that it was no wonder bland outsiders 
Thought him the man that they had always 
known. 

But though he 
securely 

The usual round of every-day affairs, 

He was no more the man that he had been 

Than I am Julius Cesar. For when sounded 

For his behoof that strange imperious call 

Which, name it fate or duty, each man hears 

Lifting above the noises of the world 

Once with authentic summons in his soul,— 

Because it spoke to him in too stern fashion 

Bidding him go the difficult way of pain 

And stress and starry loneliness that leads 

To the fair summit of one austere glory, 

He turned aside, and therewith pulled about him 

His house of life forever. A difference slight 

It might have seemed, and common: he but 
chose 


made no sign and walked 


One path instead of another, merely took 

What seemed the way of facile treading; yet 

By the fine irony of the unforeseen 

The path he chose became for him indeed 

The difficult way of pain and loneliness 

That leads to God knows whither. So he passed 

With his strict doom upon him down the days, 

Dogged to the end by diligent regret. 

And though he spoke no word and walked 
securely 

The usual round of every-day affairs, 

Within his eyes I caught the look of one ° 

Who bears a secret trouble at his heart ; 

And now I never see him but I think 

Of the heroic path he might have trod 

And those dim peaks of his refust¢d greatness. 


Auriol Hay. 

The most striking poems in J/mages by Auriol 
Hay (Blackwell; 3s. 6d. net) are in the end and 
in French. There is in the English poems an 
occasional coinage of doubtful felicity. As— 


In the gardens of Aranjuez, 
Night and Day, 

Fountains play, 

In silver pools do mermaids laze. 


This is the author’s somewhat comfortless creed : 


I lie upon my couch and dream about 

The mystery of Earth. 

The flowers, the stars, the beauty of a night, 
And all the truths removed from mortal sight ; 
Our miraculous birth 

From nothing into something, 

Then once again to nothing. 

What matter, if we have that peace within 
Our soul, that inward calm and ardent faith, 
That, nought in life is vain or purposeless. 
Although our very being be a wraith 

And, we but pilgrims in this vale of tears. 
One little moment in a thousand years, 

Then, we are dust; and infinitely less. 

Oh! happy those, who in their hearts do know 
That passing out, our spirits freed but go 
Into the Great Beyond this earthly night; 

As one who steps from darkness into light. 


W. H. Hamilton. 
Mr. Hamilton’s volume Gauldry, and other Verses 
(Cupar: Innes; 1s. 6d. net) is good reading, best 
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of all for the inhabitants of the Kingdom of Fife. 
The poems in Scots have the advantage. ‘The 
Consolations of Religion’—the complaint of the 
bawbee that it was useless now except as an offer- 
ing in Church—should give the little book a circu- 
lation. 


William Force Stead. 


William Force Stead has given his poems the 
title of Verd Antique (Blackwell; 2s. 6d. net). If 
there were but this one poem in the book it would 
be bought: 

PILGRIMAGE. 
My way lay east and north, 
The road seemed hard to me; 
From Eden driven forth, 
I toiled toward Calvary. 


The night hung deep around, 
There was no moon or star; 

A short way some have found, 
I found the journey far. 


Yet there at last I came, 

And saw Christ on the tree: 
His wounds were rosy flame, 

And His eyes were kind to me. 


I thought to rest me there, 
And yet my hope was vain: 
Another night I dare, 
And journey on again. 


Yea, I must onward still, 
So far the goal I seek; 
And when I climb the hill, 

Behold, a mountain peak : 


But in the night, afar 
Two beacons lighten me: 
Ahead, the Morning Star, 
Behind me, Calvary. 


It is the simplicity of the metre that makes 
the charm, thrusting forward the sublimity of the 
thought. What other fact on earth could move 
men so, or be able to endure this simpleness ? 


John Oxenham. 


John Oxenham has reached the height of his 
ambition. He has written a Life of Jesus in verse. 


Boldly enough, he gives it the title of ‘ Gentlemen 
—The King!’ (Methuen; 2s. net). The great 
events are retold in blank verse, and interspersed 
throughout are songs or choruses in rhyme. It is 
a supremely difficult thing to do: only one here 
and there has ever even attempted it. But 
John Oxenham has at least some of the gifts. 
He has simplicity of thought, a sense of fitting 
words, and a mind taken captive by the mind of 
Christ. 

This is how he handles the great scene of 
Christ’s last departure for Jerusalem—‘ He stead- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem’: 


So, thitherward he boldly set his face, 

Prepared to meet whatever might befall, 

And thither, with reluctant feet, his friends 
Accompanied him, close companied themselves 
By doubts and fears. For they had counted on 
A triumph worthy of his mighty works, 

And for their zeal a fitting recompence. 

But now—he spoke of tribulations sore, 

And even of death as his reward and theirs. 


So different this from all their early hopes, 
Eye questioned eye with puzzled wonderment 
And found no consolation,—only dread 

Of what the future held for him and them. 


But he pressed boldly on, with steadfast face, 
To that last struggle with the evil powers. 
‘Perchance if One should die for them !— 


Perchance !’ 
Rang in his heart and filled him with new 
fire, — 
‘Perchance if One should die for them !— 
Perchance !’ 


And that brave figure pressing on in front 

Gave fleeting courage to his followers ;— 

But they were doubtful, and their feet were 
slow. 


Was ever such a contest >—One brave soul 
Aglow with loving zeal against a world 


Sunk deep in sin and all content therewith’! 


One soul against the world! But such a soul !— 
The world’s creator pleading with the world 
That he had made—and pleading all in vain. 
He, the All-Powerful, yet powerless 

To save his wandering world against its will. 
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Love only could retrieve it and redeem, 
And Love it held in lightest of esteem. 


See now this marvel of unchanging grace, 

This crowning proof of Love Omnipotent !— 

One touch upon the intricate machine 

And Earth had vanished like a wind-blown 
spark ; 

One rending crash—and chaos—and an end,— 

A flaming streak athwart a midnight sky, 

And dwellers on the other spheres might say,— 

‘Another star has vanished into space; 

Was it, perchance, inhabited like ours?’ 


But, with desire, he had desired man’s good, 
And, short of ending him, he could but strive 
To win his heart and wean him from his sin. 
And, for the love he bore him, he bore too 

' The burden of his sin and wilfulness. 


Godfrey Elton. 

A Queen's College Miscellany is a courageous 
venture. The Provost, Mr. Edward Armstrong, 
defends it: ‘The spirit of College life naturally 
expresses itself in common rather than individual 
action. This has hitherto been more obvious on 
the physical than on the intellectual side. In 
athletics team-work is triumphant; in literature 
the development has been less pronounced ; essay 
societies there are indeed in every College, and 
from time to time more private coteries, such as 
that of which Walter Pater was the product. Our 
MISCELLANY is intended to carry the process a 
step further, to prove that team-work—the har- 
monious development of varying styles and indi- 
viduals—is possible in prose and poetry. It must 


be all to the good that our College should vie 
with others, in things of the spirit as in those of 
the flesh, and within the College that literary talent 
should share the distinction which has hitherto 
been reserved for the athlete. The seed of the 
solitary worker is too often sown upon the wayside, 
or not sown at all. Common action will prepare 
the ground, fence it round, will stimulate growth, 
or check superfluous luxuriance, and above all, 
harvest the refined produce. It may be objected 
that no College could continually provide a literary 
team whose output would be worth publishing. 
This is true enough; talent may pass from one 
College to another. Yet whether the leaves of 
our MisceLiany fall prematurely or in due course, 
there is the consoling thought that deciduous trees 
are not the least fruitful.’ 

The periodical is to be published at the Queen’s 
College, Oxford, at 3s. 6d. net. 

We make no pretence of reviewing so miscel- 
laneous a collection of prose and poetry—it is 
enough to say that we have read it from cover to 
cover. The poem we quote we quote simply for 
shortness. Its author is Mr. Godfrey Elton: 


THE SURVIVOR. 


I found him in department C.O. 1o— 

Four rows of ribbons, D.S.O., C.B., 

Brown, handsome, fearless; born to handle men; 

Brushed, buttoned, spurred. Whom did I want 
to see? 


‘Men you can’t send for, General,’ I said, 
‘How great soever your expense of ink ; 

Men you’ve forgotten; the unribboned dead 
Who fell because you were too brave to think.’ 


Che Huntington Malimpscst. 


By tHE REVEREND P. A. 


In a lecture delivered at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, in 1914, the Rev. E. S. 
Buchanan told how he had become associated 
with the late Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury, the 
famous Vulgate scholar, who encouraged him in 
his devotion to research work on the Latin Text of 


GorDON CLARK, PERTH. 


the N.T. Mr. Buchanan is now well known as 
the editor of the Four Gospels from the Codex 
Corbeiensis (a) and from the Codex Veronensis (4), 
and other sacred Latin Texts. The Latin Text, 
stereotyped by Jerome (¢. A.D. 382), was called into 
existence owing to the variety of Latin Texts used 
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in different localities. In Centtal Europe, where 
Jerome’s version had behind it the strong authority 
of the Church, these Old Latin Texts gradually 
passed out of use, and were forgotten; but they 
remained in use, and consequently were more 
likely to be preserved in places far from the centre 
of authority and influence, in, ¢.g., Spain, cut off as 
it was ‘from communication with the main body 
of Christendom by the Moorish Invasion, which, 
for a time, confined the Christian Visigoths to 
the north-western corner of the peninsula.’! Mr. 
Buchanan believes that these Spanish (as well as 
Irish) MSS., a number of which have been dis- 
covered, enable us to get behind the Text of 
A.D. 382 so as to reconstruct a Text used between 
A.D. 122 and 180 or 170. It was after that date 
that, as he says, ‘ ecclesiastics went over the Gospel 
manuscripts, and altered=a good many verses to 
bring them into conformity with the schemes and 
ideals of the hierarchy which had already begun 
to develop.’ He sees in these changes ‘a definite 
purpose in the minds of the revisers to suppress 
the Holy Spirit, for in the earliest form of the 
Gospels known to us, the Old Latin form, the 
personality of the Holy Spirit is clearly shown.’ 
Mr. Buchanan was the Curator of MSS. in the 
Museum of the Hispanic Society of America, in 
New York, when a Latin Manuscript from the 
Library of the Cathedral at Tarragona came into 
its possession consisting of 432 leaves in double 
columns of 22 lines to the page. It proved to be 
a Palimpsest—the Huntington Palimpsest—of the 
Gospels, the under writing in which presents a text 
varying ina great variety of respects from those 
previously known. Mr. Buchanan has deciphered 
this, and now presents us with a translation of the 
Gospel of Luke. 

The outstanding characteristic of the MSS. 
may be indicated by one word—‘ Spirit.’ God is 
named ‘the Father of Spirits,’ men are designated 
as ‘the spirits of men’; there are ‘ evil spirits that 
hate the spirits of men,’ Jesus is ‘the Saviour of 
Spirits,’ and ‘the spirits of men are saved from evil 
spirits by the word of the Saviour of Spirits that he 
preached to the spirits of men.’ Such words and 
phrases are in almost every verse of the Gospel. 
The angel of the Annunciation is ‘an angel of the 


1F. G. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 
p- 177. Gospel of St. Luke (Unjudaized Version), Deciphered 
and Translated by E. S. Buchanan, M.A., B.Sc. (London: 
C. F. Roworth). 


Holy Spirit’; 
‘I bring to the spirits of men glad tidings of 


his message to the Virgin is — 


salvation from evil spirits by the Saviour of © 


Spirits.” The admonition as to the hearing ear 
becomes ‘He that hath a spiritual ear let him 
hear what the Holy Spirit saith to the spirits 
of men.’ 

The omissions in the MSS. are numerous and 
significant, but what is of more interest are the 
various readings. In chap. ix., Peter’s answer to 
Christ’s question, ‘Who say ye that I am?” is 
‘Thou, and thy Father, and the Holy Spirit are God 
alone,’ to which there is added, ‘And whatsoever 
the Holy Spirit shall bind on earth, I and my 
Father will bind in heaven; and whatsoever the 
Holy Spirit shall unbind on earth, I and my Father 
will unbind in heaven.’ Chap. x., ver. 384, reads 
as follows: ‘Two women who were slaves, and had 


a brother named Lazarus, received him into their ~~ 


house. One of the slaves was cumbered about 
much serving, and stood up and said, Lord dost 
thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone? Bid her therefore that she serve me. 
The Lord Jesus said, The Son of man loveth the 
spirits of men, not the service of men.’. The 
admonition, 161°, as to the service of two masters: 
reads: ‘No man can serve two masters. Every 
servant will serve his own master. No man can 
serve the Holy Spirit and evil spirits. And the 
Pharisees who were serving evil spirits derided 
him.’ 

The words of the Lord upon the Cross and of the 
penitent thief are given as follows: ‘And the Lord 
Jesus said, Father, forgive them; for they serve 
evil spirits which hate the spirit of the Son of man.’ 
‘The other said, Jesus, Son of God, free me. And 


‘the Lord Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto 


thee, This day thou shalt obtain the glory of the 
spirits of the children of God.’ Further illustra- 
tions are unnecessary. Enough has been said to 
excite interest and to raise questions as to the age, 
the importance of the MS., the persons whose 
views it represents, and how its strange language 


came into contact with our more familiar 
Gospels. 
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